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AN INTRODUCTION TO BACKGROUND 


Dear Reader: 


The function of BACKGROUND on WORLD POLITICS, as seen 
by the staff which produces it, is the collection and classification 
of cross-disciplinary data relating to world politics. The object of 
this process is to be of assistance to those who teach, write, or 
simply think about international relations. 


The need for such a journal was recognized at the summer 
Seminars on the Teaching of International Relations which were 
sponsored by the Ford Foundation during the mid-1950's. The 
point continually came up, especially in the 1955 seminar, that a 
thorough grasp of international relations requires that one be duly 
cognizant of the continuously changing developments and research 
findings in well over a dozen disciplines. Competency in internation- 
al relations requires information on such topics as: the military, 
scientific, and economic condition and capability of each nation; the 
processes and conclusions of national policy-making; old and new 
techniques used in pursuing foreign policy goals; the attitudes, 
traditions, and values of the world’s peoples and their leaders; and 
the thoughts being advanced by those scholars concerned with theory 
construction in political science and related disciplines. No one 
can possibly find time to cover all this. The data on these 
matters are changing continuously and much research on them is 
reported in non-political journals. The intent of BACKGROUND on 
WORLD POLITICS is to syphon off and digest fresh data and 
ideas which pertain to world politics but which are scattered through 
publications not primarily devoted to world politics (See list of 
PERIODICALS READ, infra.). 


Your comments and suggestions as to how BACKGROUND can 
better fulfill its function are welcomed. 


H. Dicken Cherry 
Editor 
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PART ONE: THE UNITED STATES 
I. Military policies and capabilities 


SIDE EFFECTS OF DETERRENCE 

The concept of an optimum level of deterrence has been relatively little 
explored. For certain purposes, the force-level needed for successful strate- 
gic deterrence can be quite small. Too large a force, if not needed, tends 
to be provocative. 

The respective merits of reward and punishment as deterrents must be 
considered. Threat and punishment may have several undesirable side 
effects. For example, they increase anxiety, for which the defense may be 
to respond aggressively; they reduce communication and so may lead to 
autistic hostility ; they frustrate and may lead to expressive rather than goal- 
oriented behavior. Moreover, threats and punishment tend not to change 
underlying motivation. Rewarding the desired behavior of the enemy sug- 
gests several problems such as knowing the “right direction” for influencing 
them and knowing what they will regard as rewards. “It is true that not all 
of our would-be rewards are rewarding to the other, any more than all of 
what we perceive to be threats punish the other.” 

(Thomas W. Milburn, “The Concept of Deterrence: Some Logical and Psy- 
chological Considerations, JOURNAL OF SOCIAL ISSUES, Vol. 17, No. 3, 
1961, pp. 3-11.) 

DATA ON SAC 

SAC is under the direct control of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secre- 
tary of Defense. Only the President can order SAC to strike enemy targets 
and expend nuclear weapons. 

SAC aircraft and missile forces are located at more than 80 bases in the 
US, Europe, Africa and the Pacific. Command headquarters is at Omaha. 
The major subordinate commands are: 2nd, 8th and 15th Air Forces and Ist 
Missile Division in the US; 16th Air Force in Spain and North Africa; 7th 
Air Division in the UK; and 3rd Air Division in Guam. 

SAC operates almost 2000 bombers, 1000 tankers, air-to-ground missiles 
and a growing force of ICBMs. The primary bomber is the B-52 Strato- 
fortress which has 8 jet engines, speed greater than 650 miles per hour and 
altitude capabilities above 50,000 feet. 

(General Thomas S. Power, “Strategic Air Command,” ARMY INFORMA- 
TION DIGEST, Vol. 16, No. 10, Oct., 1961, pp. 7-14.) 
POLITICS AND THE NAVY 

“We must... be fully aware of the political aspects as simply another 
dimension of the Navy ... We must never, never forget that this under- 
standing of politics is another aid in gaining and maintaining control of the 
sea. Should it (control of the seas?) ever become an end in itself, then the 
Navy as an efficient fighting machine will suffer irreperably. .. ” 

(Lt. Cmdr. Andrew G. Nelson, “Politics and the Navy Officer,” U. S. 
NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Vol. 87, No. 9, Sept., 1961, pp. 
29-33.) 

ANOTHER WALKER? 

The two most pernicious notions which enter into the foreign policy 
debate are (1) that our primary and even sole objective is the “maintenance 
of peace” and (2) that the most effective response to the Soviet challenge 
is economic aid to undeveloped countries. 

(Anthony T. Bouscaren, “The Nature of the War We Are In,” U. S. 
NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Vol. 87, No. 10, Oct., 1961, pp. 
25-39.) 
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ARCTIC SEA JURISDICTION 

It would appear to be to our national security interest to recognize the 
validity of the sector principle of Arctic sovereignty while limiting the recog- 
nition to the horizontal strata of the permanent polar ice pack. The sea 
below, the air space above and the adjacent open ocean areas are clearly 
navigable and should continue to be considered res communis. The perman- 
ent polar ice should be properly subject to the sovereignty and control of 
respective adjacent states. 
(Cmdr. Ben Partridge, “The White Shelf: A Study in Arctic Sea Jurisdic- 
tion,” U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Vol. 87, No.9, Sept., 
1961, pp. 51-57.) 


II. The Economic and Social Substructure 

US FOREIGN PRESS RELATIONS 

Members of the foreign press in the United States have criticized the 
general lack of attention they have received from officials of the US govern- 
ment, business, industry, and entertainment leaders. Secretary of State 
Rusk recently appeared for a luncheon-press conference before the Foreign 
Press Association. This appearance was noted as indication of a changed 
attitude on the part of US governmental officials. Also, to further favor- 
able relations with the foreign press, the US Information Agency is soon 
to open an information center for foreign correspondents in New York. 
Washington officials will travel there for briefing of foreign newsmen. 
(Bob Warner, “Secretary Rusk Lunches With Foreign Press,” EDITOR 
AND PUBLISHER, Vol. 94, No. 39, Sept. 30, 1961 p. 13.) 


CONTRACTOR ADVERTISING AS PUBLIC SERVICE 

The Defense Appropriations Act of 1961 includes certain prohibitions on 
advertising by defense contractors. This limitation has had the result of 
discouraging institutional advertising. The author argues that this will 
result in a public which is not well informed and cooperative towards the 
national defense effort. Institutional advertising enables the corporation to 
inform the public and corporate stockholders as to the contribution being 
made to the defense effort and thereby increases national awareness. Gov- 
ernmental publicity of defense needs is not sufficient to sustain high public 
morale and interest. Institutional advertising is also beneficial, he argues, in 
informing investors about companies in which to invest. 
(Martin K. Speckter, “Congress vs. Institutional Advertising: A National 
Hazard,” PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, Vol. 18 No. 10, Oct., 1961, 
p. 27.) 


THE AUTHOR’S LEGAL FRAMEWORK 

Tentative recommendations of the Copyright Office for revision of Title 
17 of the US Code are included in a report issued by the House Judiciary 
Committee. The Copyright Office it is expected, will soon draft a law for 
introduction in Congress. The report recommends many changes in present 
copyright legislation with relation to such questions as: (1) what works are 
eligible for copyright; (2) concerning the “fair use” of copyrighted materials 
by libraries and other organizations, such as photocopy reproduction; (3) 
changes in the duration of copyright, with relation to duration after the 
original 28 year period; and (4) the abandonment of the “manufacturing 
clause.” This clause was modified as recently as 1954 in order that the US 
could adhere, along with other countries, to the Universal Copyright Conven- 
tion, which is sponsored by UNESCO. The Copyright Office maintains 
that the printing industry has not benefited from withholding copyright from 
works printed abroad. Rather, the —_— clause has worked to the 


disadvantage of US authors who may lose their right to reproduction in print, 
and also in more remunerative forms, i.e., motion pictures, plays, and broad- 
casts. 

(John Donovan, “The New Proposals for the Revision of the Copyright 
Law,” PUBLISHER’S WEEKLY, Vol. 180, No. 15, October 9, 1961 pp. 24- 
27.) 


OIL RESERVE POLICY APPROVED 

The argumnet continues over whether the US needs to augment oil re- 
serves for a possible national emergency which would interupt foreign im- 
ports. The Independent Petroleum Association of America states American 
crude output can be increased three million barrels daily upon short notice, 
and that petroleum stocks now are sufficiently high that they could be drawn 
upon while petroleum production and refining is increased. 
(“National Defense” WORLD OIL, Vol. 153, No. 4 September 1961 p. 77.) 


US INTEREST RATES AND FOREIGN RESERVES 

Data on foreign-held gold reserves in the US between 1956 and 1960 do 
not show that official foreign gold holdings were shifted appreciably from 
gold to short-term dollar assets as a direct result of fluctuation in US interest 
rates. 

The nation’s monetary (and fiscal) policies do influence the level of 
economic activity, prices, and relative competition, thus affecting the balance- 
of-payments position, which in trun affects the country’s gold reserves. But 
gold reserves are not shifted to short-term liabilities when US interest rates 
go up; nor is there a counter-shift when interest rates go down. 

The reason central banks and other official institutions do not move back 
and forth between gold reserves and short-term dollar holdings in response 
to interest rate changes is that their decision-makers recognize that specula- 
tion on the basis of short-run profitability would be too disruptive of both 
internal and international financial transactions. 

Foreign private dollar holdings do show greater fluctuation in response 
to interest movements. However, the shift is less than $1 billion, which is 
“small” in relation to the major components of the American balance-of-pay- 
ments. 

The conclusion is that “the role of the United States as an international 
reserve center does not, at least at present, appear to impose significant re- 
strictions on the range of domestic financial policies which this country is 
able to pursue.” 

(Robert F. Gemmill, “Interest Rates and Foreign Dollar Balances,” THE 
JOURNAL OF FINANCE, Vol. XVI, No. 3, Sept., 1961, pp. 363-376.) 


III. US Foreign Policies 
HOW TO GET INFLUENCE FROM AFFLUENCE 

Although the problem of under-development comes from internal con- 
ditions, the problem also concerns the developed countries, especially the 
US. The decision of the US to help under-developed countries arises from 
two situations: the situation of affluence, which permits it to act, and its 
desire to exercise influence in changing world conditions. 

The Mutual Security Program is the program of American foreign aid. 
Beginning in 1951, this program now consists of roughly equal amounts of 
military and economic aid. With 40 countries as recipients it is clear that the 
needs of these countries cannot be met by this program alone. Not economic 
development per se but “mutual security’”—a political-military goal— is the 
primary goal. All the same, the economic goal is there and we justly ask 
if the program has really brought these countries closer to self-sustained 
economic growth. By any test no notable growth has occurred in any but 
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isolated instances. Clearly, the aid has been spread too thin. Merely increas- 
ing the amount spent or using multi-lateral instead of bilateral arrangements 
will not improve the program. What must be done is: (1) concentrate the 
aid on particular countries; (2) see to it that the aid money is used to attract 
other funds for those countries; and (3) sanction certain regional economic 
agreements. 

This program would make a real impact in those countries that show 
a really serious intention to bring about development. Countries with large 
populations and with market potential should be chosen—India and Brazil 
are examples. The other countries would receive less aid, just enough to keep 
the economic and political situation from deteriorating further. 
(Walter Krause, “Afluencia e Influencia: Ayuda al Exterior y Desarrolo,” 
JOURNAL OF INTER-AMERICAN STUDIES, Vol. 2, 1960, pp. 429-442.) 


BALANCE OF POWER POSITION 

It is folly to repeat the errors of the disarmament agreements which 
followed World War I; namely purchasing partial disarmament at the price 
of concessions to ambitious power structures calculated to undermine the 
uneasy peace achieved by the war, without giving to international political 
structures the strength to make them effective instruments of peace. 

It is eqaully foolish to assume that world peace requires the submergence 
of nations in a super-state. Only the exercise of self-deternation can be the 
life-blood of balanced forces and interests to achieve an order of international 
peace with justice. 

(H. E. D. “The Bases of World Peace,” WORLD AFFAIRS, Vol. 124, No. 
3 Fall 1961 p. 66.) 


NEW DISARMAMENT APPROACH 

The chief function of the US Department of State is to advance the 
national interest in world affairs as conceived and formulated by the admin- 
istration in power. Though we like to believe that the actions of the US 
have always been in the interest of world peace, “a candid view can hardly 
maintain this.” 

The day to day policies and concerns of the State Department to some 
extent disqualify it as the ideal mechanism for producing fresh insights 
into problems of disarmament. The US Disarmament Agency for World 
Peace and Security may bring about more effective treatment of the problem 
of disarmament. A major task of the agency could be the initiating of serious 
efforts to have the Soviet Union join with the US in an internationally con- 
trolled series of nuclear tests. 

(J. Randolph, ““A New Disarmament Approach,” WORLD AFFAIRS, Vol. 
124, No. 3, Fall 1961, pp. 69-73.) 


US HESITATES TO USE OAS 

The US has attempted to rally hemisphere support against Castro out- 
side the OAS framework, but was reluctant to call for a Meeting of Consul- 
tation under the OAS Charter until it could be sure that a majority of the 
nations would support the call. Brazil, Mexico, and Ecuador continued to 
oppose OAS intervention in Cuba and this caused the US to postpone its 
plans for such a meeting. 
(“International,” HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Vol. 14, No. 5. July 
1961, pp. 455-456.) 


NEED FOR NICARAGUAN CANAL 
In view of international defense needs and “the political peril created 


by Panamanian nationalists” who are insisting on control over the Canal 
Zone, the need of a canal in Nicaragua is great. 
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Building a canal across Nicaragua would give the US a waterway free of 
political peril and able to accommodate the largest warships in the American 
navy. The practical arguments in favor of such a canal are as follows: 

1) It would be built in large part over an existing water route. 

2) It would provide a greater ship capacity than a rebuilt Panama Canal. 

3) It would add immeasurably to the national security. 

(A. Harrigan, “Needed: a Nicaraguan Canal,”” WORLD AFFAIRS, Vol. 124, 
No. 2, Summer 1961, pp. 52-53.) 


US INVOLVEMENT IN MIDEAST 

The American concern with the Middle East is of quite recent origin. 
Until World War I almost the only Americans interested in the Middle East 
were missionaries and educators. Then, between the two world wars, Amer- 
ican oil companies entered the area. 

From the point of view of the US the area is important as a reser- 
voir of petroleum for the industries of Europe and North America. The 
compelling reason for the growth of US foreign policy interest in the Middle 
East was the developing hostility of the Soviet Union and US determination 
to contain Russian expansion in the area. 

Successful American foreign policy has managed to sustain Turkey, 
Iran, Jordan. This was accomplished chiefly by means of economic aid, 
though American policy-makers are beginning to learn that economic aid 
cannot accomplish the impossible. 

(J. B. Christopher, “The Middle East,” HEADLINE SERIES, No. 148, 
July-August 1961, pp. 53-56.) 


KENNEDY AND A GERMAN SOLUTION 

A possible solution of the German problem would be for the Western 
powers to give up their demands for the reunification of the two Germanys 
in return for the Soviet Union and Poland granting freedom to the Germans 
in an independent East German state. 

The only man who can pursue this policy “and carry it through to a suc- 
cessful conclusion” is John F. Kennedy, the President of the United States. 
(V. Mogens, “The German Problem,” WORLD AFFAIRS, Vol. 124, No. 2, 
Summer 1961, p. 40.) 

US FAR EAST DIPLOMACY 

Like the Japan of the 1930’s, mainland China endangers the two essential 
and interconnected foundations of the historic interests of the US: an amica- 
ble China receptive to American officials, missionaries and businessmen and, 
second, a balance of power capable of guaranteeing American security in the 
Pacific. In order to sustain what still remains of the old balance of power, 
the US has pursued for all practical purposes a two-China policy supported 
by the alliances in East and Southeast Asia. 

The identification of American interest with that of the Formosa gov- 
ernment sustains an illusion of omnipotence which prepares the US neither 
for peace nor for war. Violating longstanding diplomatic historical tradi- 
tion, America clings unreasonably to its strange allegiance to Chiang Kai- 
shek. 

(N. A. Graebner, “China and Asian Security: An American Dilemma,” 
INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL, Toronto, Vol. 16, No. 3, Summer 1961, 
pp. 13-214.) 

US CHINA POLICY 

The US is alone among the nations in its commitment to defend the 
domain of Chiang Kai-shek. She may not much longer be able to prevent 
admission of mainland China to the UN. Meanwhile, relations between 
the US and the People’s Republic of China have become mutually and more 


intensely hostile. The danger of war between the two is real. So “tempes- 
tuous” is American public opinion that it could cause US withdrawal from 
the UN. If, on the other hand, mainland China remains indefinitely outside 
the UN it could just as easily spell the doom of the world organization as 
US withdrawal. 

Imminently facing the US, therefore, is the necessity of revising its 
policy toward the conflict of Chinese representation in the UN between the 
two Chinas. Basic requisites of a change might be: 1) reduction of tension 
inherent in the present policy, 2) continued safeguarding of Western security, 
3) retardation of further alienation of uncommitted nations. 

(W. W. Boyer, “The United States and the Admission of Communist China,” 
POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY, Vol. 76, No. 3, Sept. 1961, pp. 
532-53.) 


RED OIL WORRIES US OFFICIALS 

On July 27, 1961, Secretary of Interior Stewart Udall indicated, in a 
speech to the American Petroleum Institute, that the Federal Government 
is becoming increasingly concerned with the actual and potential ability of 
the USSR to employ petroleum as a political weapon in the Cold War. 

Oil companies are caught on the horns of a dilemma—they cannot cut 
prices to match Soviet ones without incurring the displeasure of producing 
nations’ governments, and they cannot combine to offer a united front to 
Soviet oil penetration because of current anti-trust legislation. 

(“Future of Russian Oil,” WORLD PETROLEUM, Vol. 153, No. 10, Sept. 
1961, pp. 59-62.) 


HOW TO STOP RED OIL OFFENSIVE 

Evidence points to expanded Communist utilization of their crude oil 
surplus to further their aims in both developed and underdeveloped areas 
of the Free World. In the developed areas, oil-deficient nations will be 
tempted to place their economies in jeopardy by increasing their reliance 
upon Soviet oil imports. If this happens, the overseas markets of Free World 
suppliers will be undercut causing a downward pressure on oil prices as oil 
stocks rise. Middle East and Latin American oil exporting lands may be 
forced to demand increased royalties to offset lower income due to decreased 
prices. US firms with large overseas oil equipment investments may then 
be forced to seek larger foreign imports into the US which would turther 
dampen the somewhat depressed domestic oil industry. 

In the underdeveloped Free World areas the Communists will continue 
to picture Western oil companies as “self-seeking, profit-hungry, rapacious 
monopolies” intent upon perpetuating the economic backwardness of the un- 
derdeveloped peoples. The Communists will also use the foothold gained by 
oil agreements to inculcate underdeveloped peoples with the idea that the 
Communist economic system is the quick and sure answer to their industrial 
aspirations. 

There is ample evidence to indicate the USSR has both the petroleum 
reserves and the required technology to enable it to produce an oil surplus 
to be used for political purposes. 

Suggestions for stopping the Soviet tactics include the following: (1) 
Carefully pointing out to prospective buyers of Soviet oil the dangers of 
becoming entwined with the Communist economic bloc; (2) Sending surplus 
US oil into deficient Free World areas instead of cash loans or grants. This 
will, it is contended, help prevent dollar outflow from the US while stabilizing 
Free World oil stocks and materially assisting power-hungry lands to meet 
their requirements without Soviet economic penetration; (3) Establishment 
of a Free World oil-marketing organization to control imports from the 
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Soviet bloc and regulate oil distribution within the organization’s confines; 
and (4) The cutting down of anti-trust legislation which would permit pri- 
vate oil companies the latitude to combine and fight Soviet penetration 
collectively. 

(Don E. Lambert, “Red Oil Offensive—How to Stop It.” WORLD OIL, 
Vol. 173, No. 4, September, 1961, pp. 71-76.) 

MORE ON OIL STRATGY 

The most vulnerable point in the Soviet plan to depress world oil prices 
appears to be that the Soviets will be in competition with underdeveloped 
lands which they seek to befriend. These lands must be shown that it would 
be to their benefit to urge the USSR to participate in some type of oil distri- 
bution and price agreement which would protect their interests. 
(“Russian Oil Exports—What to Do?”, WORLD PETROLEUM, Vol. 3, 
No. 9, August, 1961, p. 27.) 

RIGHT POLICY, WRONG TARGET 

1. “The Soviet Union today is more Russian than Communist; the Mao 
government is rapidly becoming more Chinese than Communist. . .” 

2. “... Between China and Russia there is mutual use of the same ide- 
ology as a weapon, but there is conflict of empire.” 

3. “A continuation of the cold war environment militates against con- 
solidation of Soviet power and plays into the hands of Communist Chinese 
leaders and their ambitions vis-a-vis the USSR.” 

4. “... The way to split the USSR and China is not by a hard policy 
toward Russia and a soft one toward Communist China, but by the reverse.” 
(Lt. Col. Adrain St. John, “Russia and Red China—Mutual Nemeses,” 
US NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Vol. 87, No. 8, August, 1961, 
pp. 48-57.) 

EDUCATION IN UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 

The International Cooperation Administration, through its Communica- 
tions Media Division, has introduced inexpensive teaching tools in the form 
of visual aids into the elementary schools of underdeveloped countries. Amer- 
ican educators working on the ICA staff are credited with this development. 
(Gordon K. Butts, Inexpensive Teaching Machines Around the World,” 
AUDIOVISUAL, Vol. 40, No. 10, October, 1961, pp. 542-543.) 

US NAIVE ON NEUTRALS 

The American disappointment that the Belgrade conference of neutrals 
in September did not result in strong condemnation of the USSR in light of 
the resumption of nuclear tests was “naive.”” For several years most of the 
neutrals have supported Red China’s admission to the UN, and anti-colonial 
struggles in Africa north and south. They have blamed non-colonial western 
powers for complicity in colonialism and racism. They have been insensitive 
to West Germany’s grievances. Old habits were not changed at the confer- 
ence, and it cannot be said that the failure of the “neutrals” was “appease- 
ment” in the face of Russian power. Neutrals have held those attitudes be- 
fore, and the same nations had been urging US-USSR negotiations for over 
a year. 

The Sino-Soviet bloc had its unhappiness over the conference, too. The 
Communist way was not made the beacon of the neutrals. ‘“Heretical Yugo- 
slavia” hosted the conference. The neutrals did not call for a recognition of 
both Germanies. Krushchev’s demand for a weakened UN executive was 
brushed aside in favor of strengthening the United Nations mechanism. 
Clearly the neutral group is continuing to press a claim to be an independent 
force in international politics. 

(“What Next for Neutrals?” THE ECONOMIST (London), September 16, 
1961, pp. 1043-4.) cae 
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PART TWO: WESTERN EUROPE 


WEST EUROPE, WORLD’S TOP POWER 
Today Western Europe produces 117 million tons of steel, 496 million 
tons of coal, 500 billion kilowatt hours of electricity a year as compared with 
72 million tons of steel, 410 million tons of coal, 290 billion kilowatt hours 
of electricity for the Soviet Union. If Europe devoted the same proportion 
of its revenue to defense as does the Soviet Union, it would be the first mili- 
tary power in the world. 
(Quincy Howe, “World Press Comment,” ATLAS, Vol. 2, No. 3, September 
1961, p. 167.) 


COMMON MARKET 

One of the most powerful economic forces in the history of nations seems 
to be now polarizing. The emergence of this “third force” is an event to 
which neither the USSR nor the US can be indifferent. Economic unity 
among the chief nations of Western Europe, particularly if now joined by 
Great Britain, Denmark, Norway, Ireland, and other countries not yet mem- 
bers of “the Six” should lead closer to the dream of political European unity. 


A “Common Market,” with 200,000,000 to 300,000,000 high-income con- 
sumers in Europe—lowering tariffs to each other and presenting similar 
tariffs to the outside world (whether USSR or US) means competition. One 
of the toughest blows of this competition will fall on American farmers. 


The European Economic Community was established to free Europe 
from American financial predominance. For the first time in history, at last 
month’s meeting of the International Monetary Fund (IMF) at Vienna, the 
US, not Europe, wanted money and the European powers were deciding 
under what conditions to give it. 


British Commonwealth countries generally oppose UK entrance into the 
Common Market knowing that to some degree it is apt to reduce their own 
trade with London. 

The present EEC, with about 166,000,000 consumers, has instituted three 
tariff cuts of 10% each on intra-EEC trade in industrial goods, with another 
10% scheduled. By 1965 the schedule calls for 65% tariff reduction. The 
remarkable thing is that it is ahead of schedule. 

“This is very probably the last year in which anyone except Europe will 
he able to negotiate with the Soviet Union for Europe,” writes William 
Rees-Mogg, city editor of the London Sunday Times. He believes that an- 
other decade of progress in Western Europe will “inevitably produce a third 
world power capable of negotiating on level terms with the other two.” 
.(Richard L. Strout, “Third Force Takes Shape,” THE CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE MONITOR, Vol. 53, No. 280, October 24, 1961, p. 1.) 


EEC CONSIDERS ENERGY PRICE PLAN 

In February 1960 a new coordinated energy policy was suggested for the 
European Economic Community, which would provide for the establishment 
of a “guidance price” for all energy throughout the six nations of the Com- 
mon Market, with the objective of bringing greater stability into their energy 
markets. The target would be either to assure a given level of coal produc- 
tion or to maintain a certain share of the energy market for coal. The coal 
industry is important to the econmies of the Common Market countries for 
security and social reasons as well as for economic reasons; the guidance- 
price proposal seeks to overcome the difficult oversupply situation faced by 
the Common Market coal industry today. It is not yet clear whether the 
economic pressures involved are —— to lead to the acceptance of 


the guidance-price scheme. If the scheme were adopted, it would tend to 
raise the cost of energy above world-market levels, and thus slow down the 
rate of expansion in energy demand. 

(Leslie E. Grayson, “Coordinated Energy Policy in the Common Market: 
The Guidance-Price Plan,” SOCIAL RESEARCH, Vol. 28, No. 3, Autumn, 
1961, pp. 283-296.) 


BRITISH CLASS STRUCTURE DISSOLVES 

The development of British social and political life has involved a uni- 
quely British synthesis of traditional patterns and the forces that transformed 
them. The result has been an organic community with its own peculiar poli- 
tical institutions. Some of the traditional patterns are rapidly eroding; for 
example, the continuing changes in educational patterns and in income dis- 
tribution have broken down the barriers between social strata. Britain, too, 
has emerged into the era of mass production and mass consumption, which 
masks differences in wealth and status of the consumers. The political 
consequences are that the Labor Party, which has lost three elections by 
increasing majorities, is watering down its socialism. The Conservative 
Party has accepted the welfare State as a permanent part of the British 
scene, and within that framework is willing to compete with Labor in ex- 
tending social services. It is now a political organization whose aim is to 
give the voters what they want and to provide an open, not a class, society 
in which individuals have equal opportunity to rise. 
(Stanley Rothman, “Modernity and Tradition in Britain,” SOCIAL RE- 
SEARCH, Vol. 28, No. 3, Autumn, 1961, pp. 297-320.) 


BRITISH LABOUR PARTY CONFERENCE 

For the past twelve months the Labour Party has been split on defense. 
Official party policy, as laid down at last year’s annual conference at Scar- 
borough, supported unilateral nuclear disarmament, which implied a re- 
jection of NATO. The Labour Party insisted on continued support for 
NATO, although its policy was to seek to lessen the alliance’s dependence 
on nuclear weapons. 

At Blackpool in October the party reversed its decision, and Britain once 
more had a virtually bi-partisan defense policy. The leadership had to put 
up with majorities against Polaris bases and the training of German troops 
in Britain, but Mr. Gaitskell emerged from the three main debates of the 
conference with a clear endorsement as the leader of his party. 

On October 3, the Labour Party endorsed the home policy document, 
“Signposts for the Sixties,” including a new statement on nationalization. 
The party’s Shadow Chancellor, Mr. Harold Wilson, explained the new 
conditions for nationalizing firms or setting up new State industries: 

1. The proposed National Research Development Corporation would be 
able to do its own manufacturing of products it developed. 

2. The Corporation would be able to set factories in backward or declining 
industries. 

3. Industries receiving subsidies or which were heavily dependent on 
State purchasing-e.g., drugs and aircraft—would be subject to public control. 

4. The State would have the right to intervene when take-overs or mergers 
were envisaged. 

When Mr. Frank Cousins, General Secretary of the Transport and 
General Workers and champion of the Left on both domestic and foreign 
policy, objected that the new policy statement was not positive enough, 
Mr. Gaitskell quoted the party’s intention to nationalize building and free- 
holds, iron and steel and road haulage. This was the occasion of the first 
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major clash between the two wings of the party. Its result was the rejection 
of an attempt to shelve the document which thus became official policy. 
(THE OBSERVER, London, No. 8,884, October 8, 1961, p. 40.) 


BRITAIN’S 1961 POPULATION CENSUS 

The population of Britain has grown more rapidly in the last 10 years 
than at any time since the first decade of the 20th century. The chief 
reason for this more rapid growth has been the recent increase in the birth 
rate. These conclusions are based on the preliminary reports on the 1961 
population census of England and Wales, Scotland and North Ireland. 

The population of the United Kingdom at the 1961 census date (April 23) 
was 52,673,221, compared with 50,225,224 in April, 1951, a total increase of 
nearly 2% million and an average of about 0.4% per year. The most rapid 
increases were in eastern and southern England, and in those parts of south- 
eastern England which lie outside greater London. The highest rates of 
increase of all were in the New Towns and similar areas, such as Harlow, 
in Essex. The smallest increases—and some actual decreases—were in the 
rural areas of north Scotland and Wales, and in Greater London and the other 
large conurbations, such as Birmingham and Glasgow, as more and more 
people are living beyond, although still working within, the administrative 
limits of the area. 

The population of the County of London has fallen by a quarter since 
1931, and all but four of the 28 London Metropolitan boroughs show a drop 
in numbers over the past 10 years. Birmingham is still the second city in 
Britain, but its population of 1,105,651 is slightly smaller than in 1951. 

The ratio of females to males of all ages fell from 1,083 per 1,000 at 1951 
census to 1,067 per 1,000 at the latest census. This is the net result of two 
opposing forces. On:the one hand the preponderance of male births has been 
enhanced by a general reduction in still births and miscarriages (which are 
more common among male babies); on the other, women’s expectation of 
life has lengthened faster than man’s so that their predominance among the 
elderly has increased markedly. High ratios of women to men are found 
in the London and south-eastern region (which offers a wider range of em- 
ployment opportunities for women) and in all areas attractive to the elderly 
and retired. 

For England and Wales combined, the annual rate of population in- 
crease since 1951 was 0.51% and the preliminary count of population at census 
date was 46,071,604. Of the 2,314,000 gain for the decade, 1,962,000 is ac- 
counted for by natural increase while the balance of 352,000 is attributed to 
net immigration. 

In Scotland the preliminary census count, 5,178,490, is some 30,000, less 
than the estimates previously made for the same date. The Intercensal in- 
crease in population was thus only 82,075, an actual increase of 336,776 being 
offset by net emigration of 254,701 (much of it probably to England). Pop- 
ulation of Northern Ireland rose by 52,200, or 4%, in the intercensal period 
to a total of 1,423,127 persons. 

(BRITISH AFFAIRS, Vol. 5, No. 3, Autumn 1961, pp. 108-110.) 


WHY UK WANTS IN COMMON MARKET 

The reasons why Britain has decided to join the Common Market are 
the following: 1) The contrast between the dynamism of the European Eco- 
nomic Community and the stagnation of the British economy has not dimin- 
ished. 2) Western Europe is among the world’s most rapidly expanding mar- 
kets, and British business does not want to find itself handicapped in trading 
with it. 3) The advantages of belonging to an economic unit which would 


be large, even by the standards of the modern super-state, have an obvious 
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appeal. 4) Recent months have witnessed some realistic discussion in Bri- 
tain about her position in the world, especially her relations with the US and 
the Commonwealth. 

The Kennedy administration has increased American pressure for avoid- 
ing division between the Six and the Seven in Europe. At the same time, 
there is a growig realization in Britain of the fading of her ‘special’ relation- 
ship with the US, which more and more sees her simply as one of America’s 
European allies and no longer as a wholly separate element in world affairs. 

Simultaneously with this, the rapid evolution of the Commonwealth 
has brought it home to many who had previously given little thought to such 
questions that, whatever the Commonwealth’s future may be, it is not going 
to lie in the direction of increased political or even economic integration. 
This does not mean:that Britain has decided to subordinate her old American 
or Commonwealth ties to new European ones, but rather that she has ceased 
to see either the Anglo-American alliance or the Commonwealth as alterna- 
tives to a European grouping. Another conviction is that the new Com- 
munity is not likely to develop in the near future into that sort of suprana- 
tional political institution which threatens British sovereignty. 

(Kenneth Younger, “Britain and European Unity,” THE LISTENER, Vol. 
66, No. 1684, July 6, 1961, pp. 3-5.) 


COMMON MARKET WOULD HURT NEW ZEALAND 

The Commonwealth is usually said to be the greatest obstacle to the 
United Kingdom becoming a member of the European Economic Community. 
To deny Commonwealth producers free entry into the UK market and subject 
them to the common EEC tariff would, it is said, be disastrous. Except in 
the case of New Zealand there is little truth in this argument. 


In 1959-60 the UK took only 26% of Australian exports and 17% of Cana- 
dian. The UK took no less than 53% of New Zealand’s exports of £300 
million in 1960 (56% in 1958). Over half of these exports consisted of 
meat and dairy products and the UK market absorbed well over 90% of 
them. The New Zealand economy is dependent on the British. It has been 
built up to supply the UK needs. 

As export earnings made up about one-third of the New Zealand na- 
tional income any upset to the British market would seriously affect the New 
Zealand standard of living. If the UK joins EEC, wool would not be 
affected, being a raw material with free entry. The Continentals eat very 
little lamb and the EEC duty would be 20%. Butter and cheese would be 
heavily protected as 30% of farm income on the Continent comes from 
dairy produce. A 24% tariff on cheese is propsed and 26% on butter. 

New Zealand is a farm-land of 103,000 square miles employing 2% mil- 
lion people. Britain is an island of 94,000 square miles struggling to support 
nearly 55 million. “Does it not make sense to regard New Zealand as our 
home farm overseas?” Why not let the UK offer union to New Zealand? 
With union New Zealand could be treated as Northern Ireland. She would 
govern herself and send a few representatives to Westminister. A joint 
economic planning board could be set up to co-ordiants investment and farm 
programmes. The treaty of Rome allows tariff-free quotas for certain pro- 
ducts from associated overseas territories. 

(Nicholas Davenport, “Union with New Zealand?” THE SPECTATOR, No. 
6048, August 25, 1961, pp. 267-68.) 


UK IN EEC WILL AID TWO 

British entrance into European Economic Community is supported on 
two grounds. A Great Britain outside the EEC will be forced to adopt 
increasingly austere economic programs which will in time hurt Canadian 
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and Australian sales to the British. Conversely, a Great Britain participat- 
ing in the EEC will be able to increase its standard of living which will have 
a beneficial effect upon purchases made from Canada and Australia. 

(“The European Economic Community,” CANADIAN MINING JOUR- 
NAL, Vol. 82, No. 8, August, 1961, p. 53.) 


FRENCH VIEW OF UK APPLICATION 

The French Government is not very enthusiastic about the prospect of 
Britain joining the Common Market. President De Gaulle’s policy is that 
of French hegemony. Now British adherence may put an end to hopes of 
French hegemony. There is, however, less talk in Paris these days of French 
leadership than there was in 1960. Some French officials would like to see 
the negotiations diverted and have already sought to play some Common- 
wealth countries against Britain as Britain has played Germany against 
France. Some regret Britain’s application because they fear that the charac- 
ter of the Common Market community will be transformed. 
(U. Kitzinger, “French Thoughts on Britain and the Common Market,” 
’ WORLD TODAY, London, Vol. 17, No. 8, September, 1961, pp. 388-392.) 


FRANCE: DEGAULLE PUSHES 
During October General DeGaulle pushed France further towards an 
Algerian settlement. 


In a broadcast on October 2 the President announced that France was 
ready to resume negotiations with the Algerian Provisional Government. 
The last breakdown in the series occurred in July when the Lugrin talks 
were wrecked by the early insistence of the FLN on Algerian sovereignty 
over the Sahara. The President has indicated that the sovereignty of the 
Sahara might be considered of secondary importance as long as France could 
retain her oil interests and see these safeguarded by a Franco-Algerian treaty 
of association. The President declared that an Algerian Force publicque was 
to be created immediately to be at the disposal of the provisional power 
when it came to organize the referendum which would determine the fu- 
ture shape of Algeria. 


The greater part of the President’s speech was devoted to an appeal 
for national solidarity. DeGaulle delivered a clear warning to the Deputies 
that if Parliament should attempt to overthrow M. Debre’s unpopular admin- 
istration, he would call a general election and throw his still enormous pres- 
tige behind the UNR, the Gaullist party. 

(THE OBSERVER, London, No. 8,884, October 8, 1961, p. 40.) 


GERMANY: REUNIFICATION 

Nobody with any political sense in West Germany thinks that reuni- 
fication is practical politics now or in the foreseeable future—but few would 
openly support any public surrender of hopes of reunification. 

Nearly a quarter of the entire population of the Federal Republic 
(12,000,000 people) once lived in German territory to the east, and although 
it is true that those people have become well-settled economically in West 
Germany by now, it is hardly to be expected that they, or a great number 
of native West Germans, would regard any agreement seeming to perpetuate 
the division of Germany as anything but a bitter necessity. The Foreign 
Minister, Herr von Brentano, said in a broadcast recently that nobody 
would demand of the West Germans that they renounce reunification. 

Bonn officials have been calling attention to the Paris Treaties of 1954 
and 1955 by which West Germany was recognized by the Western Powers 
as a sovereign state and admitted into NATO. They have been quoting 
the Declaration attached to those treaties from the US, Britain, and France. 


The three powers then declared that they considered the West German 
Government to be the only German government entitled to speak for the 
German people in international affairs, that the final settlement of Germany’s 
frontiers could only be part of a peace settlement for the whole of Germany, 
and that a goal of the policy of the three Western Powers was a unified 
Germany. 

(F. D. Walker, “Germany: the West and the East,” THE LISTENER, 
Vol. 66, No. 1697 October 5, 1961, p. 494.) 


GERMANY: ARMED FORCES 

As of late spring, 1961, the total armed strength of West Germany was: 
Army 183,000, Air Force 67,000, Navy 24,000, Territorial defense 17,500. The 
Army has 3 corps headquarters with support troops, 4 armored infantry divi- 
sions, 2 armored divisions, 1 airborne division, and 1 mountain division. Three 
more armored infantry divisions are being activated and a fourth planned 
for a total of 12 divisions for the NATO line by 1963. 

The Navy has nuclei for 22 eventual squadrons including destroyers, 
minesweepers, motor torpedo boats and submarine units as well as a small 
naval air arm. 

The Air Force has 2 group headquarters, 2 air defense divisions, 5 
fighter-bomber groups, 5 transport groups, and 3 fighter groups plus con- 
ventional and Nike air defense batteries. Flying modern jet aircraft that 
include the F-104, these German squadrons are assigned to the Central Euro- 
pean and Northern European Commands of NATO. Their eventual goal is 
1300 modern combat aircraft. 

Germany’s defense effort from 1955-1960 amounted to $11 billions with 
about another $5 billions set aside for longterm procurement of weapons 
and equipment. Conscription is held to one year. Draftees make up 60% 
of the Army. Pay is $15 per month. 

The control of the Bundeswehr is in civilian hands. Germany has no 
operational General Staff. Operations plans and orders come from NATO 
headquarters in Paris. The Chief of the Federal Armed Forces Staff, Gen- 
eral Friedrich Foertsch, answers to the State Secretary and to the Minister 
of Defense. Whenever a German division is 70% activated it is assigned 
to NATO. 

Germany has stockpiled 2/3 of her military supplies in foreign coun- 
tries. She has supply depots in Holland, Norway, Denmark, France and 
Belgium, and training areas and airfields in France and Turkey. She is 
negotiating for training areas and bases in England. Germany plans no 
autonomous armaments industry and is still subject to certain arms restric- 
tions. Fifty per cent of her equipment and armaments come from abroad. 
(Capt. Robert B. Asprey, “Building the Bundeswehr,” ARMY, Vol. 12, No. 2. 
September, 1961, pp. 31-36.) 


BERLIN CRISIS SHOWS USSR FEAR 

The Berlin problem cannot be solved in its present context. The. ten- 
sion arises not from the accident of geography which places West Berlin 110 
miles behind the Communist lines, but from the insecurity and economic 
vulnerability of East Germany. The Russians will not accept a German 
solution which would incorporate East Germany in the western camp and 
present them once again with their most dreaded nightmare of a united, 
revanchiste, capitalist Germany. Since the West, with equal reason, will 
not consider the Communist take over of the Federal Republic, the only way 
that the context of Berlin can be changed is by recognising that the division 
of Germany is permanent. 

Once the Russians are convinced - the “German danger” no longer 


threatens them, the Berlin problem will be reduced to dimensions which 
patient diplomacy and the passage of time can settle without risk of war. 


(“Negotiaton, Not War,” NEW STATESMAN, Vol. 62, No. 1,585, July, 
28, 1961, p. 105.) 


NOT ALL K’s FAULT 

The Berlin crisis cannot just be written off as Mr. Khrushchev’s fault. 
A main weakness of the West’s dealings with Moscow has been the attitude 
that the status quo must be preserved at all costs. The West has too often 
ignored the fact of history that things change. This attitude has created 
the mistaken idea that the West is preparing to fight rather than negotiate 
any change in the status quo. Thus, the Communists are preparing to fight 
if we do not accept their formula for changing the status quo. 
(“Berlin, The Way to World War 3,” TIME AND TIDE, Vol. 42, No. 30, 
July 27, 1961, pp. 1216-1218.) 


IS CRUCIAL 

“Why is it that the East-West conflict has once again taken its most 
acute form over Berlin?” There are three answers. One is that in recent 
years the trend of development has been different from that in other con- 
tested areas of the world. The second is that Europe has “a unique impor- 
tance for the world balance of power.”” The third is that Berlin has a dis- 
tinctive importance in recent developments in Europe. 

While Soviet influence has expanded in Asia and Africa the influence 
of the Western colonial powers has contracted. However, in Western 
Europe, Soviet expansion was blocked after 1947 by the Marshall Plan and 
the NATO alliance. Industrial Western Europe has today emerged as an 
‘area of unprecedented prosperity and unity. In spite of the loss of colonial 
possessions, contrary to Communist expectations, the standard of living of 
the European working class has sharply risen rather than declined. By 
contrast, Eastern Europe has seen anti-Communist popular risings. Con- 
trary to the recent trend in other areas of the world, it is the West that has 
proved stable and the Soviet empire internally unstable and on the defen- 
sive. The Soviet Union cannot tip the balance of world power in its favor 
without some control of the industrial productivity of Western Europe. If 
Mr. Khrushchev wants to make good his claim that he can win the competi- 
tion for the future of the world, he has to prove it in Europe. 

(Richard Lowenthal, “Divided Europe-Why is Berlin so Crucial?” CUR- 
RENT, No. 17, September, 1961, pp. 10-12.) 


CAPTURED GERMAN DOCUMENTS 
For a discussion of the nature of captured documents and the system 
of cataloging and microfilming used by the National Archives see: J. E. 


Bodling, “Documents of the Germany Army,” MILITARY REVIEW, Aug- 
ust, 1961, Vol. 41, No. 8, pp. 17-24.) 


SPAIN: NEW LAND ONLY SOLUTION 

Small properties (less than 25 acres) constitute a heavy drain upon the 
Spanish economy. Minifundios are perpetuated by the Spanish Civil Code 
which encourages subdivision of landholdings by provision for equal inheri- 
tance and compulsory sharing of patrimonies. Not only are many land hold- 
ings quite small in total area, they are often fragmented into several “tiny 
parcels scattered at considearble distances from each other.” Breaking up 
of latifundios is not the solution because much of the Spanish economy is 
dependent upon optimum functioning of these larger land holdings. Greater 
strides to 2 solution can be obtained by opening up new lands by irrigation 
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and employing consolidation. The latter is being attempted by the Servicio 
de Concentracion Parcelaria. 
(John Naylon, “Progress in Land Consolidation in Spain,” ANNALS OF 
THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS, Vol. 51, No. 3, 
September 1961, pp. 335-448.) 


PART THREE: THE USSR AND EAST EUROPE 


USSR TO ATTAIN COMMUNISM BY 1970’s 
; Krushchev has proclaimed that the period of socialist construction is at 
an end and that the period of communism is beginning. According to 
Marxist theory, communism is characterized by the fact that the State has 
withered away; there is economic abundance; everyone contributes to the 
best of his ability and receives according to his needs; and the nature of 
man himself has changed. Furthermore, physical and mental labor demand 
equal respect; industry and agriculture are organized identically; and there 
is freedom from war because there are no longer any capitalist imperialists. 
Three questions arise: 1) How seriously does the Soviet leadership 
take the issue of transition to communism? 2) Why has Khrushchev chosen 
this particular moment to declare that the USSR is ready to enter the era 
of communism? 3) What is the likelihood that the USSR will actually at- 

tain full communism in the foreseeable future? 


The goal of communism has been very important, especially for the 
Soviet leadership which has moved, and is still moving, men to action. Krush- 
chev sees in a policy of imminent transition to communism at least a partial 
solution to some very complex problems facing him. In order to reduce 
the risks involved in progressive liberalization, he sees the need for some non- 
coercive instrumentality as an aid to continued control. Improvements in 
the living standards have merely whetted the appetite of the Soviet people, 
who are desirous of even greater material well-being. Thus, Krushchev is 
faced with the problem of increasing the productivity of labor, preferably 
without having to resort to coercive labor discipline, or without further © 
widening of income diffenentials. The “transition to communism” may 
serve as an incentive to productivity. 


With respect to the withering-away of the State, Krushchev relies on 
the party and on non-official agencies to an ever-increasing extent. Further- 
more, the new status of imminent transition to Communism will enhance the 
position of the Soviets vis-a-vis their satellites and China. 

As to the likelihood that the Soviet Union will actually attain full com- 
munism in the foreseeable future, the conclusion is that it will do so—by 
definition. Each of the salient features of communism (see above) is cur- 
rently interpreted in such a way as to enable the Soviets to declare that 
full communism is a realistic goal within a fairly proximate time-limit (1970- 
80). For example, the party and other groups are taking over some of the 
state functions. Economic abundance is interpreted in terms of the avail- 
ability of necessities, not of luxuries. There is a tendency to point to the 
growing share of welfare expenditures—medical care, education, old-age 
pensions, holidays, etc., which are tied to need, not to contribution. A few 
dramatic gestures, such as free bread and free public transportation are 
apparently in the offing. Rents, which have always been negligible, may be 
abolished completely. Finally, a strong drive is underway to mold the 
behavior of the masses, to correspond to the image of the “New Soviet 
Man.” 

(Alexander S. Balinky, “The Proclaimed Emergence of Communism in the 
USSR,” SOCIAL RESEARCH, Vol. 28, No. 3, Autumn, 1961, pp. 261-282.) 


CLASS ANTAGONISM IN CLASSLESS SOCIETY 

The concept of class has become the fundamental premise on which 
the forceful erection of a modern totalitarian state must rely. Marx con- 
sidered the dichotomy between the propertied and propertyless classes as the 
most important historical variable, = the distinction among these classes 


was based on a state of mind—on class-consciousness. Stalin was com- 
pletely pragmatic in his approach to the class question, which he treated 
solely in the light of political power arrangements. As for the operation 
of the class system of the Soviet Union in practice, there does seem to be a 
higher degree of equality of opportunity than ever before in the past. The 
information on the social origin of students in Soviet universities indicates 
a high degree of social mobility. The emergence of class-consciousness 
among those who are, or have been vertically mobile enables the Soviet 
state to recruit managers who are willing to apply proletarian class origin 
as legitimation of their acquired priority social position. Thus, a state system 
persists which is based on class antagonism, even where there are (ostensibly) 
no classes which generate such an antagonism. 

(Daniel Kubat, “Soviet Theory of Classes,” SOCIAL FORCES, Vol. 40, 
No. 1, October, 1961, pp. 4-8.) 


SOVIET CITIZENS’ IMAGE OF US 

The author, who is fluent in Russian, reports on the results of exten- 
sive conversations with Soviet citizens among whom he was allowed to 
circulate freely. These conversations led him to conclude that there is a 
mirror image in Soviet and American perceptions of each other and that this 
image represents serious distortions by both parties of realities on either 
side. Five major themes concerning mutual perceptions stand out: 1) the 
opposition are aggressors; 2) their government exploits and deludes the 
people ; 3) the mass of their people are not really sympathetic to the regime; 
+) they cannot be trusted; and 5) their policy verges on madness. 


The terrible danger of these distorted images is that they are self-con- 
firming. Each party, often against its own wishes, is increasingly driven 
to behave in a manner which fulfills the expectations of the other. The 
mutual perception of distrust impedes negotiations, for proposals that seem, 
and actually are, genuine concessions for one side will not appear to be 
genuine concessions to the other. “In short, meeting the other party half 
way will never be enough. The only way to break the impasse is for one 
party or the other to be willing to take what it views as a calculated risk.” 
(Urie Bronfenbrenner, “The Mirror Image in Soviet-American Relations: 
A Social Psychologist’s Report,” JOURNAL OF SOCIAL ISSUES, Vol. 
17, No. 3, 1961, pp. 45-56.) 


ROCKET COMMAND OF USSR ARMY 

The Soviet Army is divided into Ground, Air, Anti-air, and Rocket 
Commands. The army is the dominant factor in all the armed forces. In 
1960 Marshall Nedelin was appointed Marshal of Rocketry. He was said 
to have over 100 missile bases with a total force of 200,000 men. In addition 
he had direct charge of warhead factories, rocket-test sites, guided-missile 
plants and ground-missile units. Nedelin was reported killed in an air crash 
late in 1960. He was succeeded by Marshal Kirill S. Moskalenko. 


The critical factor in the rocket force picture is transport. Four per 
cent of the total traffic is by highway and 4% by air freight. Canals carry 
12% and railways the remainder. 

The total nuclear yield of the USSR in IRBMs alone is estimated a 6 
billion tons. For the ICBM it would be on the order of 12 to 25 billion 
tons. If one includes battlefield rockets, the yield is on the order of one 
trillion tons of TNT. 


(Alfred J. Zaehringer, “Soviet Rocket Forces,” ORDNANCE, 
Vol. 17, No. 248, September-October, 1961, pp. 216-219.) 
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POLITICAL ROLE OF RED ARMY 


Interested readers are referred to: W. D. Jacobs, “The Red Army’s 


Role in Building Communism,” MILITARY REVIEW, Vol. 12, No. 9, 
September, 1961, pp. 10-19. 


PROSPECTIVE USE OF MORE LEISURE 


Premier Krushchev has recently announced plans for a greatly reduced 
work-day and work-week. This raises the question of what the Soviet citi- 
zens now do with their leisure time and what they can be expected to do 
with it in the future. Soviet citizens distinguish between vacations which 
are designed for complete rest and relaxation; and the holiday, which has 
the connotation of “celebration—often of an extreme and exhausting kind. 
It seems unlikely that much additional leisure time will be devoted to in- 
creased exposure to the mass media. These are primarily oriented toward 
politics, and the Soviet citizens tend to be bored by them. Demand for addi- 
tional cultural opportunities will undoubtedly increase with additional leisure 
time. Physical culture has become a widespread fad in the Soviet Union, and 
will undoubtedly absorb much additional leisure time. The Soviet home, on 
the other hand, cannot serve as a leisure center, because of the housing short- 
age and the crowded conditions. Alcoholism, against which a full-scale cam- 
paign is in progress, can be expected to become more of a problem than 
it is now. In a totalitarian order, increased leisure must be accompanied by 
heightened efforts to control the uses of leisure. According to Soviet ide- 
ology, leisure is a means toward raising the cultural level of the people, 
spreading education, elevating taste, enriching social life. The partial real- 
ization of these goals seems to be compatible with totalitarian rule. 
(Jeremy R. Azrael, “Notes on Soviet Urban Attitudes Toward Leisure,” 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS, Vol. 9, No. 1, Summer, 1961, pp. 69-87.) 


RUSSIAN OIL EXPANSION 


The Soviets are constructing a pipeline from the Volga-Ural mountain 
area to the Baltic Sea, with branches into Poland and East Germany. A US 
oil industry delegation which recently visited the Soviet Union estimated 
the lines would be able to transport a “substantial volume” of oil to Western 
European outlets. These pipe lines are to be complimented by an expanded 
tanker fleet operating from the Black Sea. 

(“Future of Russian Oil,” WORLD PETROLEUM, Vol. 153, No. 10, 
September, 1961, pp. 59-62.) 


DISPUTE WITH CHINA 


The ideological dispute between the Soviet Union and the People’s Re- 
public of China which broke out in the open in 1960 turns, to a degree, on 
the conduct of foreign policy, especially the place of war therein. The Chinese 
“are in fact probably more willing than their Russian allies to run the risks 
of general war, but Peking’s position has never been the advocacy of general 
war. From its point of view, both geographic and ideological, limited war is 
a much more compelling prospect.” 

Chinese aggressiveness is likely to become a major factor in world poli- 
tics, a prospect that is “pleasing neither to the West nor to the USSR.” The 
divergencies between the two Communist powers poses a grave danger to 
the peace of the world and is of great importance to the entire world system 
which balances so precariously. 

(T. P. Thornton, “Peking and Moscow,” WORLD POLITICS, Vol. 13, 
No. 4, July, 1961, pp. 492-504.) 
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ASSESSING SOVIET PRODUCTION 

Recently-published Russian economic statistics permit some comparisons 
with the US, UK, W. Germany, and France in 1959 and 1960. The data 
reveal that total Soviet industrial output was close to 60% of the American, 
300% of British, and 400-500% of the French. (No percentage given for W. 
Germany in this category.) 

However, on a per capita basis, Soviet output lags behind all four in 
basic industrial production. The percentages would be even less favorable 
to the Communists if light industry and consumer durables had been included. 
The Soviet per capita production precentages compared to the American are: 
steel, 61% ; coal, 98%; oil, 36% ; gas, 12% ; electric power, 27% ; cement, 72%; 
synthetic fibres, 23%; cotton fibres, 51%; woolen fabrics, 107%; leather 
shoes, 51%; and granulated sugar, 212%. Russian percentages of British | 
per capita production are quite similar, excepting for oil, which Britain does 
not produce. West Germany’s per capita production is exceeded by the 
Russian only in oil, gas, shoes, and sugar. France is behind only in oil, 
coal, gas, shoes, and sugar. 

In agriculture, Soviet production is much lower than American. Com- 
parison of labor inputs clearly shows the absence in Russia of improved farm 
techniques. Russian agriculture used 41% of the total Soviet manpower 
(much larger than the American) to achieve a smaller output. The greater 
American farm production takes less than 10% of a smaller total manpower. 

The Soviets say that their manpower in industry, building, and trans- 
port is 39% of their total work force, against 41% for the US. Hence, by 
comparison, the Russians have a much smaller percentage of manpower en- 
gaged in services (excluding transportation). 

The Russians claim that they will equal total US production by 1965, 
and match US per capita output by 1970. In making these claims, the Rus- 
sians are counting on (1) An advantage in total work force—now larger 
than American and growing at a faster rate. (Russian population has been 
rising at an annual average of 1.7% ; American at less than 1.5%; and British, 
German, and French at less than 0.7%.) Additionally, more Russian women 
are in the work force. (2) Improved farming methods to whittle down agri- 
cultural labor percentages to the American level, thereby releasing manpower 
to non-farm employment. (3) Plant modernization for improved industrial 
productivity. (4) Further expansion of Russia’s already high turnout of 
engineers and technicians. The Soviets claim there were 13.4 million people 
with higher or specialized technical education in Russia by 1959 (9% of the 
adult population above 16 years of age) and that the percentage is due to 
rise rapidly. They also claim that by 1960 they had twice as many graduate 
engineers (1,080,000) as the US. (5) A continued annual increase of 10% in 
industrial output, compared to a calculated 2 to 3% increase for the US. 
(“Handicap Stakes for the Soviet Union,” THE ECONOMIST (London), 
September 30, 1961, pp. 1268-1271.) ei 
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PART FOUR: AFRICA 


AFRICAN CONFERENCE ON RULE OF LAW 
A conference sponsored by the International Commission of Jurists with 
the aid of the Ford Foundation and the Nigerian Government met at Lagos 
in January of 1961. Participants included 9 chief justices, 13 judges, 5 attor- 
neys general, 7 ministers of justice, 9 chief justices and 9 law professors, 
but no independent lawyers could be found in the Portuguess colonies of 
Angola and Mozambique and the 3 representatives of the various sections 
of the Belgian Congo were law students. The broad subject of discussion 
was “Government Action, State Security and Human Rights.” Considerable 
time was devoted to the white settler problem, preventative detention acts 
and judicial independence. 
(Laurence M. Lombard, “African Conference on the Rule of Law held at 
Lagos, Nigeria, in January,” AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION JOUR- 
NAL, Vol. 47, No. 6, June, 1961, pp. 563-567.) 


PARTIES IN AFRICAN POLITICS 

Politicians can easily agree when the main object is self-government or 
independance. Agreement is less easy after independence has been attained. 
In a country like Great Britain, with long experience in democratic govern- 
ment, disagreements, unless over fundamental issues, are easily handled 
because the strength of the Government rests on the support of a huge 
party organization. In newly independent countries no such organization 
in depth exists. Thus it is easy for parties in such countries to break up 
on matters of policy or personality. A party split might be an advantage if 
it were to result in the creation of an opposition and so permit something 
like the two-party system in Great Britain. However, in newly formed 
countries, neither the party in power nor the party out of power recognizes 
the significant role of the opposition ; and thus a party split usually turns into 
fragmentation of parties and the likelihood of short and unstable coalition 
governments. The ambitions of individual cabinet members can work against 
party unity. This often injures party harmony in established democracies, 
but it can have far more deleterious effects in newly independent countries. 

A possible solution may be an approximation of the American presi- 
dential system, which has the advantage of assuring reasonably stable gov- 
ernment during the president’s term. However, it also assumes the exist- 
ence of at least two parties under a constitution which gives great powers 
to the legislature. One-party government under the presidential system as 
in Ghana is a perversion of the democratic system. 

The elements of nationalism and tribalism must be taken into account 
in Africa and some provision made to meet them. In Nigeria federalism has 
been the answer; Ghana tried regional devolution but terminated it before 
its success could be judged; in Malaya the chiefs are made a part of the 
constitutional structure. Whatever the form, there is a need for protective 
constitutional clauses with regard to minorities. Such clauses are different 
from “Bills of Rights” since the latter protect individuals, not communities. 
(Sir Ivor Jennings, “Is a Party System Possible in Africa?” OVERSEA 
QUARTERLY, Vol. 2, No. 6, June, 1961, pp. 174-175.) 


COLLAPSE OF DEMOCRACY IN AFRICA 

In discussing patterns of government in Africa, four things must be 
kept in mind: 1) Certain peoples have lived in Africa for centuries without 
developing civilization; 2) Africa is populated by a great number of differ- 
ent peoples; 3) The advent of Europeans is historically recent; and 4) 
Africa is a physically untamed cee 
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Certain patterns of political development are emerging: 1) In all coun- 
tries there are few educated Africans able to assume power but those few 
have influence and authority out of proportion to their numbers. 2) Through- 
out the continent, except for Nigeria, there is one-party rule, and, since a 
sense of restraint comes only from experience, one-party governments can 
be expected to continue. 

There are two variations of one-party government which are particu- 
larly disturbing: 1) Those which are developing on fascist lines as in Ghana 
and Egypt. The heads of these governments are using internal power for 
external purposes; both have imperial designs; and both are anti-West. 
Such situations invite Communist support. 2) Those which are developing 
on racial lines as in South Africa and perhaps in the Rhodesias and Nyasa- 
land. Such governments are dangerous because the general trend of develop- 
ment in Africa is against them and will result in extremely aggressive Afri- 
can Nationalist governments. Thus the British, French, Belgian, Portuguese 
and American governments may be faced with the choice of having to 
support white-minority governments against the African majority. 

Thus, except for Nigeria, democracy has collapsed in Africa and the 
checks on arbitrary power will continue to disappear. In the face of this 
collapse, the West can do little directly, but each Western nation can make 
its own democracy work better and handle its own racial problems better; 
and each can also give service (mainly through trade and the people who 
carry it on) as well as aid (especially teachers and technicians to train Afri- 
cans). 

There is still hope, if the Western presence can continue, for the revival 
of democratic principles. In the meantime, the presence of Russians and 
the Chinese, under aid schemes, enhances, by comparison, the superiority 
of what the West offers. 


(Aidan Crawley, “Patterns of Government in Africa,” AFRICAN AFFAIRS, 
Vol. 60, No. 240, July, 1961, pp. 392-399.) 


PAN-AFRICANISM: LABOR FORCED TO DECIDE 

When the International Labor Organization met in June, 25% of its 
members were from Africa; but the founding of the All-African Trade Union 
Federation at Casablanca a few days earlier aimed at dissociating African 
trade unions from the rest of the world. After much disagreement on the 
floor and the departure of many key delegates, the Casablanca conference 
allowed African unions 10 months to sever their ties with international 
movements. 

The founding of the AATUF is based on the political assumption that 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions with which several 
African national federations are affiliated, is an instrument of the cold war 
and thus compromising to African neutralism. American concern with 
world labor problems, however, predates the cold war by many years, and 
the present separation in the ranks of African labor is not unique in inter- 
national trade union history. During World War II the World Federation of 
Trade Unions had brought together Soviet trade unions, the British Trade 
Union Congress, the C.I.0., and most other major national groups except 
for the American Federation of Labor, which held that, there being no free 
labor movement in the Soviet Unon, the declared objectives of the WFTU 
could not be realized. In 1949, non-Communist trade unions withdrew and 
formed the ICFTU, which now has 57,000,000 members through 137 affili- 
ates in 117 countries. 

Trade unionism developed in colonial Africa through affiliation with 
trade unionism in the metropolitan countries. Africans began to attend 
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international labor assemblies and to explore techniques with which to cope 
with their own rapidly changing conditions. Africa has contributed able 
representatives to international boards, thoroughly articulating African eco- 
nomic, social, and political views. There is no African subservience in 
ICFTU councils. The trade union affiliates of ICFTU have autonomous or- 
ganizations in Africa as in Asia, Latin America, and Europe. African trade 
unionists’ plans are based on their own conception of their needs. Moreover, 
the position of the ICFTU has been straight forward, opposing forced labor 
in Angola, supporting Algerian independence, upholding the Tunisian and 
Moroccan workers (as well as the independence struggles there against 
France), condemning South Africa’s apartheid, and supporting a boycott of 
South African goods. In addition, African labor has received benefits from 
technical assistance and aid in education. The ICFTU Labor College at 
Kampala, Uganda, has trained 160 trade unionists from nearly every English- 
speaking country in Africa since its inception in 1959. The Afro-Asian 
Institute in Tel-Aviv, to which the AFL-CIO has provided 60 scholarships 
for African and Asian students, is one of the outstanding institutions for 
teaching the practical aspects of cooperatives. Individual US unions have 
sponsored effective special training programs for African workers. 

African trade union leaders are deciding whether an isolated trade union 
movement can realize the legitimate aims of African workers as effectively 
as one using the experience and support of international labor. According 
to the Casablanca conference, this decision must be reached by February, 
1962. 

(Maida Springer, “African Labor at the Crossroads,” AFRICA REPORTS, 
Vol. 6, No. 8, August, 1961, pp. 5-6.) 


AFRICANISTS INTERNATIONAL 

In the Africa section of the 25th International Congress of Orientalists 
held in Moscow in August, 1960, Dr. Achufusi of Nigeria proposed the 
establishment of an International Congress of Africanists. He was actively 
supported by Professors Melville Herskovits (Northwestern University, 
USA), Balandier (France), Olderoggue (USSR), and Tekle Tsadyk Me- 
kuria (Ethiopia). The resolution adopted envisages the convocation of 
the first Congress in 1962 in one of the university centers of Africa. A 
number of scientific organizations have been invited to send representatives 
to the Organizing Committee, chaired by the head of the University College 
of Ibadan, Nigeria. 

The activities of the Africa section at the International Congress illus- 
trate the current changes in Africa. At earlier Congresses the scientific 
papers on Africa were presented by English, North American, French, and 
Russian scholars. In 1960 for the first time Africans participated in the 
work of the Africa section; scholars from Africa took the floor to read 
scientific papers on the history and culture of their people. 

(I. Potekhin, “Africanists in Moscow,” AFRICA TODAY, Vol. 8, No. 7, 
September, 1961, p. 4.) 


COMMONWEALTH AND COMMUNITY IN AFRICA 

Leaders in African Commonwealth nations seem to recognize concrete 
advantages in the connection although their followers regard it indifferently 
or as an encumbrance. Most former French colonies in Africa have a mis- 
taken view of the Commonwealth. They seem to believe that membership 
entails some form of dependence on Britain and that Nigeria and Ghana (and 
Sierra Leone) are not entirely free agents, showing a lack of independence 
ill befitting newly sovereign states. But the Commonwealth has its fervent 
supporters in French-speaking African countries ; for example, Senegal Presi- 
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dent Leopold Senghor wanted the French Community to be shaped like the 
Commonwealth. 

The French Community was written into the French Constitution in 
1958. It was not modeled on the Commonwealth. France alone was to be 
the sovereign nation. The others would be self-governing, but would leave 
foreign polcy, defense, monetary policy and overall planning to “Community” 
Ministers, who turned out to be French cabinet ministers. As a result, some 
members, like the Ivory Coast, wanted a full-fledged federation in which 
France was only one among equals; others, like Senegal, wanted full inde- 
pendence for the African countries within a Community turned “Common- 
wealth a la francaise.” The latter idea has prevailed, but not everyone 
agrees about the Community. 

What is the Community connection? The written rules and common 
institutions have disappeared. Some independent French-speaking states pro- 
claim themselves members of the Community, others do not. But all of 
them—even Mali and to some extend Guinea—maintain friendly relations 
with France and are negotiating all manner of agreements with France. De- 
spite its name, the Community has become a series of bilateral relationships 
between France and other countries. The Commonwealth, by contrast, has 
developed into a multi-national association in which Britain has lost its pre- 
eminent position. 

(Hella Pick, “Community and Commonwealth,” CORONA, Vol. 13, No. 9, 
September, 1961, pp. 336-338.) 


EEC AND COMMONWEALTH AFRICA 

Britain’s prospective membership in the European Common Market 
raises two fears in the Commonwealth West African countries: 1) the con- 
tinued existence of Common Market tariffs which discriminate against pro- 


duce from these territories; and 2) the rise of gigantic international cartels 
which could virtually dictate both the price at which they would sell and the 
price at which they would buy overseas. 

As for the first, Britain has repeatedly asserted that the interests of the 
Commonwealth will be kept fully in mind, and the Common Market members 
themselves have shown uneasiness about tariffs on tropical produce. West 
Germany has proposed they should be abolished for an experimental period, 
and the Common Market Commission has proposed their reduction by half. 
The tariff on Obeche wood has already been suspended to the benefit of 
Ghana and Nigeria. It seems unlikely that, if Britain insists on abolition 
of these tariffs, the Common Market countries will refuse. 

Regarding the second fear, Western Europe’s present position as the 
main supplier of industrial goods to West Africa is by no means secure. 
The US, the USSR and Eastern European countries, Asia, and Africa itself 
are either taking a larger share of the market or could do so if their products 
were competitive. The possibility that the EEC could ever dictate prices 
to West Africa seems dim. 

All newly independent countries fear a “ganging up” by colonial or 
ex-colonial powers. However, the EEC itself is in existence because its 
members feel caught between the USSR and the US. The possibility of 
future political union is present. However, it is illogical to advocate union 
in Africa and to fear it in Europe. 

(“European Market Menace?” WEST AFRICA, No. 2306, August 12, 1961, 
pp. 873-874.) 


EEC AND AFRICA AT STRASBOURG 
A large degree of unanimity marked the meeting of the Common Market 


countries and their former African colonies in Strasbourg, France, June 19- 
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24, 1961. The Eurafrican Parliamentary Conference met to discuss modifi- 
cations in the relationship between the European Economic Community and 
its 16 associated African states, now independent. The present agreement, 
based on the Rome Treaty of 1957, expires December 31, 1962. 

The conference agreed to the following points: 1) Additional countries 
may join if not members of any other economic group “having objectives 
incompatible with ours’”—permitting some form of association with the Com- 
monwealth ; 2) Establishment of a Council of Association composed of repre- 
sentatives of each African associate and of the Council of the EEC Com- 
mission; 3) Establishment of a parliamentary conference to meet once a 
year; 4) African ambassadors to be accredited to EEC headquarters and EEC 
representatives to each African government; 5) Establishment of a court of 
arbitration; 6) External tariffs to be modified only on a compensatory basis ; 
7) Internal purchase taxes on tropical goods to be reduced; 8) Commodity 
price stabilization schemes should be regulated by the EEC; 9) A minimum 
outlet for tropical products should be guaranteed; and 10) A new Common 
Development Fund to be inaugurated on January 1, 1963, with a larger 
capitalization and more flexible operation than the present EEC Develop- 
ment Fund, criticized for rigidity and slowness. The conference stressed 
the need for an educational assistance plan, with special attention to build- 
ing African secondary schools and scholarships for technical training in 
Europe. 

(Sally H. Willcox, “Africa and the EEC: Prospects for 1962.” AFRICA 
REPORT, Vol. 5, No. 8, August, 1961, p. 7.) 


EUROPE AND AFRICA 

The future poses the great problem of the relationship between the 
richer industrial nations of Europe and the poorer ones of Africa. 

The basic need for economic aid is overlain by the psychological legacy 
of colonialism, by close cultural and spiritual links, and by the political neu- 
tralism of the new independent states. Moreover, the problem is further 
complicated by the existence of two economic groups in Europe which is 
carried over to Africa. This problem has been studied in the Council of 
Europe, in the Western European Union, in the UN Economic Commission 
for Africa, and in GATT. 

(J. R. Lambert, “The European Economic Community and the Associated 
African States,” WORLD TODAY, London, Vol. 17, No. 8, August, 1961, 
pp. 344-345.) 


GHANA: AFRICAN-STYLE DEMOCRACY? : 

To Western eyes Ghana’s political future looks bleak—a one-party state, 
where the party supporters have exclusive right to power, position, influ- 
ence, and affluence; where the leader has virtually absolute power in both 
legislative and executive spheres, loyally abetted by a subservient Parlia- 
ment; where any man can be detained or deported without trial for his 
political beliefs and where the courts offer no refuge against party dictates. 
To one familiar with the Ghanaian intellect, this view appears distorted. 
Traditionally, decisions in West Africa were never by majority vote—the 
decision-making body simply talked on till an agreed decision emerged. The 
decision was accepted by all; there was no opposiiton to the adopted polcy. 
Thus Western parliamentary government appears to West African politicians 
as an undesirable and unnecessary denial of tradition, a negation of the 
African personality, and a dangerous device which may encourage national 
disunity. 

The official opposition to the — today is the United Party, 
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represented by a few Members in Parliament. The UP came into existence 
as a result of the 1957 law banning political parties based upon tribal, reli- 
gious or regional representation. Disunited in origin and political aims, the 
UP leaders are well-nigh powerless, with the threat of detention without 
trial hanging over them. There is no future in Ghana for an effective oppo- 
sition party. Thoughtful people recognize that there is much to be criticized 
in the policy of the dominant Convention People’s Party, yet the death of 
the UP would not necessarily mean an end to opposition in Ghana: It would 
mean that future opposition would express itself, without publicity, within 
the CPP, in keeping with West African tradition. 


This state of affairs is likely to continue as long as the country needs 
dynamism and drive—a party like CPP which can and will get things done, 
and a strong leader. The political situation in Ghana will show little change 
in the next ten or fifteen years; the risk of internal revolt can be discounted 
so long as the leaders show the political awareness and acumen which have 
carried them through previous periods of threatened party disaffection. 

(J. H. Price, “The Future of Democracy in Ghana,” OVERSEA QUAR- 
TERLY, Vol. 2, No. 7, September, 1961, pp. 206-207.) 


GUINEA: STATE ENTERPRISE LEADS THE WAY 

President Sekou-Toure’s first summary report on the first year of 
Guinea’s $175,000,000 three-year economic plan suggests the general direc- 
tion of the economy, especially the role of national enterprise. In March, 
1961, the state import and export organizations were abolished owing to 
widespread corruption and a virtual breakdown of the distribution process, 
and their functions are now performed by the Minister of Commerce, who 
grants import and export licenses without discrimination between private 
and public sectors. Also abandoned was the attempt to treat each region 
as an economic unit; traders may now draw supplies from and freely carry 
on their activities in any part of the country. A larger number of special- 
ized state enterprises are newly created. Two are commercial monopolies: 
Guinexport to buy and export agricultural produce, and Pharmaguines to 
represent foreign pharmaceutical firms and open pharmacies. Eight others 
compete with private trade, including Alimag or food import and sale, 
Agrima for import and sale of agricultural implements, Batiport for building 
materials, Somatex for textiles and clothing, Ematec for technical imports. 
and Enat, a goods handling organization. Four are industrial, responding 
to the nationalization of electricity, water, gold mining, and diamond mining. 
There is a National Insurance Co., run by the Bank of Guinea and three 
specialized banks: foreign trade; commerce, industry, and housing; and 
agricultural development. Over 9000 workers have been recruited for opera- 
tions under the plan. Economic relations have improved with France and 
with Senegal; and in May a European banking consortium received a con- 
cession to develop iron ore deposits estimated at 250,000,000 tons. 
(“Guinea’s Economic Direction,” WEST AFRICA, No. 2304, July 29, 1961, 
p. 830.) 


LIBERIA: STATUS PATTERN REVERSES 

In 1848, the Liberian Declaration of Independence began: “We the 
people of Liberia were originally the inhabitants of North America,” and 
up until the 1930’s educated tribespeople usually severed their connections 
with kinsfolk to “pass for Americo-Liberian,” frequently adopting a non- 
tribal name and the superior attitude of the Americo-Liberians. 

Todav this situation has changed. Few of the younger people wish to 
deny their tribal ancestry; on the contrary, they are proud of it. Even 
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the attitude of the Americo-Liberian elite has changed. Today some claim 
to be able to trace their descent from West African tribes. The old 
dichotomy between Americo-Liberian and tribal has been replaced by a new 
one between civilized” and “uncivilized,” but mobility is relatively easy. 
Causes for the change? Post-war economic development has created new 
employment on all levels, and the process has been encouraged by the policy 
of the Tubman administration. The senior government officials are still 
drawn mainly, but not entirely, from Americo-Liberian families, but in the 
middle ranks tribespeople predominate. In addition, Americo-Liberian iden- 
tification with Africa has been assisted by the emergence of other indepen- 
dent West African states and by their international recognition. Even 
current immigration from America, though small, serves to emphasize the 
difference between “American” and “Liberian.” 

White foreigners still have a separate social life and mingle with Liber- 
ians only on formal occasions. However, effective government is in the 
hands of the Liberians, and at formal social functions, it is the foreigners 
who are in the position of inferiors. 

(Merran Fraenkel, “Race Relations in Liberia,” Institute of Race Relations, 
NEWS LETTER, July, 1961, pp. 28-30.) 


NIGERIA: NBC GIVES TV AID 

A subsidiary of NBC (NBC International, Ltd.) will send 16 executives 
and technical experts to Nigeria in mid-November to aid in establishment 
of a federal television service in Lagos (the federal capitol) and Ibadan 
(capitol of the western region). NBC agents are to initiate the program 
and train Nigerians to take over future operations of the network. It is 
hoped that the 35 million people of Nigeria will eventually have service. 
(“Nigerian TV to Get Help from NBC International,” BROADCASTING, 
October 2, 1961, p.77.) 


PORTUGUESE GUINEA: NATIONALIST POWDERKEG 

Portuguese authorities are conscious of the recent build-up of national- 
ist strength in their West African province of Guinea. The governor has 
been given emergency powers, and in June at least three freighters de- 
barked additional troops, artillery, and light tanks. A 10 o’clock curfew 
has been imposed on Bissau, and over 15,000 refugees are estimated to have 
fled into Senegal and the Republic of Guinea, both of which support anti- 
Portuguese activities. 

In July, three revolutionary groups met in Dakar, Senegal, to establish 
a common front for armed action against Portuguese rule. Of the three, 
the most widely supported is the Movement for the Liberation of Guinea 
and the Cape Verde Islands, headed by Ibrahim Diallo, who makes Dakar 
his headquarters, and advocates “immediate and unconditional independence.” 
The other two are based in Conakry, Guinea. The African Party of Inde- 
pendence, led by Amilcar Cabril, is on close terms with the governments of 
Guinea and Ghana, and is believed to have collected considerable arms. 
The third group is the Liberation Movement for Guinea and Cape Verde. 

Nationalist leaders, like those in Angola, maintain that they are not 
basically anti-Portuguese and have established relations with Captain Hen- 
rique Galvao, of Santa-Maria fame, who has committed himself to self-rule 
for Portuguese overseas territories if his “Iberian Revolutionary Directorate” 
gains power. They also insist they do not prefer violence, but their June, 
1960, request to the Portuguese Government for gradual political evolution 
for Guinea led only to repression and arrests. 

The low level of educational and economic development has helped 
Portugal hold her African domains. Guinea’s economy is dominated by 


peanut and palm cultivation practiced with tools and methods little changed 
since the 15th century. It has an illiteracy rate of over 90%, one secondary 
school, virtually no industry, no railways, and 40 miles of paved roads. Of 
the African population of over half a million, fewer than 1500 have the status 
of assimilado and its attendant privileges of full Portuguese citizenship. All 
other Africans are subject to a special legal code and to obligatory labor on 
plantations and public projects. With northern Angola in flames, Guinea 
preparing for armed insurrection, and reports of growing political unrest in 
Mozambique, Portugal’s colonial empire is headed for increasing difficulty. 
(Richard Mathews, “Portuguese Guinea to Erupt?” AFRICA REPORT, 
Vol. 6, No. 8, August, 1961, pp. 2, 7.) 


SOMALIA: A DEAL WITH MOSCOW 

Two recent developments have raised questions about the future direc- 
tion of Somalia. In a speech in Moscow in May, Prime Minister Abdirashid 
Ali Shermarke, according to Tass, paid extravagant homage to the accom- 
plishments of the Soviet Union and said that socialism is the most compatible 
political system for African states. A few days later Moscow announced 
a grant to Somalia of a $52,000,000 loan and varied technical assistance. 
Since last December the new Soviet Embassy has been busy building amica- 
ble Soviet-Somalia relations. An impressive Soviet delegation toured Soma- 
lia and Shermarke’s group was royally received on arrival in Moscow by 
Russian jet. 

Somalia’s shift to “positive neutralism” has been conditioned by several 
factors: 1) The series of clashes between Somalis and Ethiopians in the 
Somali-inhabited portion of Ethiopia; 2) American military assistance to 
Ethiopia, which is blamed for the loss of Somali lives in the clashes; 3) the 
pan-Somali movement, which has recently picked up momentum on official 
levels, having been a cardinal objective of Somali nationalism since 1943; 
4) Somalia’s national deficit of $9,000,000 ni January, 1961; and 5) attacks 
on the present government by radical opposition elements alleging failure 
to rid the country of “non-colonialists” ties with Britain and Italy. By 
accepting Soviet aid, Shermarke was able to save both the Constitution and 
the government in the June referendum, but the vote was painfully close. 

American policy in this area has been caught in a twilight zone of risk 
and incertitude. Since 1952 the US has given about $8,000,000 in assistance 
to Somalia, but the US failure to give aid to meet the national deficit was 
viewed by some Somalis as strengthening Ethiopia vis-a-vis Somalia, while 
it is certain that a heavy American aid program in Somalia would be 
viewed in Addis Abada as an encouragement of the Pan-Somali movement. 

Acceptance of Soviet aid does not signify a Somali ideological identifi- 
cation with Communism, for Islam remains the cornerstone of the nationalist 
movement and the Somalis are jealously protective of their newly-won 
independence. They view the aid as enhancing their ability to keep all 
foreign intrusions in balance. Shermarke assured the National Assembly 
that “positive neutralism” implies no political commitment to the USSR. 
Somalia’s new neutralist stance puts a new light on the Pan-Somali move- 
ment and should make other independent African states realize that they 
cannot much longer avoid dealing with the Somali-Ethiopian controversy. 
(Al Castagno, “A Neutral Somalia,” AFRICA REPORT, Vol. 6, No. 8, 
August, 1961, p. 3.) 

RUANDA-URUNDI: CRISIS AND DECISION 

The two central African kingdoms of Ruanda and Urundi, former Ger- 
man colonies administered by Belgium since 1920 under League mandate 
and then UN trusteeship, approach independence after UN-supervised elec- 
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tions with uncertainty that they can become independent as a single unit, 
in accordance with UN plans. The population of each is predominantly of 
the Hutu tribe (4,500,000). However, the Tutsi (70,000), who ruled for 
centuries and through whose monarchical institutions the Belgian adminis- 
tration operated, hope that self-government will mean their return to supreme 
power. Hutu resistance centers in Ruanda. 

In Urundi, Mwami (King) Mwambusta IV has ruled since 1915 and is 
influential and democratic. The Tutsi are divided between two main families, 
intermarriage has softened social and tribal distinctions, and the Tutsi 
pasture-land monopoly has been broken, so that tribal tension is not acute. 
A national coalition government was formed early in 1961 under Josef Cam- 
paye, a Hutu with Tutsi blood. In elections on September 18, the anti-Bel- 
gian, Tutsi-controlled Uprona party, run by Mwambusta’s son, Louis Rwag- 
asore, won a strong majority over a multiplicity of other parties. 

Ruanda, less reformed socially and economically, has been marked by 
revolutionary anti-Tutsi violence, sparked initially in 1959 when. young 
Mwami Kigeri V, who had the confidence of neither people nor administra- 
tion, succeeded to the throne. In 1960’s communal elections most seats went 
to the major Hutu party, Parmehutu, and in October the Belgian adminis- 
tration created a Parmehutu-dominated government under its leader, Gre- 
goire Kayabanda. Kigeri went into exile seeking support abroad. The 
Belgians did not recognize the Parmehutu-proclaimed republic in March, 
1961, but arranged for a referendum on the monarchy to accompany the 
general election on September 25. Overwhelming majorities were recorded 
against the monarchy and for Parmehutu. Kigeri returned and was detained 
by Belgian authorities. 

(““Ruandi-Urundi—a ‘Second Congo’?” WEST AFRICA, No. 2311, Sept. 
16, 1961, p. 1015; “Usumbura,” ibid., No. 2213, Sept. 30, 1961, p. 1079; “Vo- 
ters of Ruanda Reject Monarchy,” AFRICA REPORT, Vol. 6, No. 9, Oct., 
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SOUTH AFRICA: LABOR EXPLOITATION 

Migrant labor for the gold mines— the “fly wheel” of South Africa’s 
“Native” policy—is drawn not only from South Africa itself but from nine 
other countries in Southern and Central Africa. The Witwatersrand mining 
empire’s dependence on external labor sources suggests that South African 
pQjiticians’ preoccupation with the white man’s “civilizing mission” in 
Africa is really concern for a common “Native policy” extending beyond 
South Africa. 

South Africa’s chronic postwar shortage of cheap labor was not over- 
come until the mid-1950’s, when Witwatersrand established a Tropical Areas 
Administration with headquarters in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. By 1959 
statistics 58% of the African workers recruited for the mines and 65% of all 
those employed came from outside South Africa. Mozambique furnishes 
25% of the labor force and its major port, Lourenco Marques, gets a guar- 
anteed share of South Africa’s import and export traffic as payment for 
recruiting rights. Fully 20% of the miners are from the three British pro- 
tectorates in Southern Africa—Bechuanaland, Basutoland, and Swaziland— 
whose labor exports make them virtual economic dependencies of South 
Africa. Another 20% come from “Tropical areas,” including Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, and Tanganyika. The proportion from these 
areas has been rising, but this source is especially vulnurable to the three 
pressures now threatening the carefully made arrangements of the South 
African Chamber of Mines: 1) New African governments are unlikely to 
continue labor agreements concluded v4 colonial governments, and Tangan- 
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yika under Julius Nyerere has already reacted. 2) Independent govern- 
ments will question the system of migrant labor as they wrestle with poverty 
and underdevelopment. 3) Finally, African labor will inevitably figure as 
an item in the boycott movement against South Africa apartheid rule. 
South Africa’s gold mining, the world’s richest source of gold (62% of 
the world’s supply), requires the processing of huge quantities of ore. The 
great profits are thus attributable to a labor supply which is both abundant 
and cheap. Such a supply has been achieved by using contracted migrant 
labor exclusively, monopolizing recruitment to prevent competition, cen- 
tralizing control of wages, and recruiting from outside the country. The 
achievement has secured for South Africa one of the worst labor records in 
the world. It has ratified only 11 of the 111 International Labor Conven- 
tions passed since 1937 and for years has flouted international standards 
respecting forced labor and migrant workers. Although the Chamber of 
Mines does not publish full figures on African mine wages, enough is avail- 
able to reveal the facts of blatant exploitation. Profits have reached new 
heights and African labor productivity has increased, but real wages are 
lower than 50 years ago. Those countries whose labor reserves feed the 
South African migrant labor system are threatened with the same evils the 
system has brought to South Africa: low wages, debased compound life, 
suppression of union activity, contravention of international labor conven- 
tion, and the ruination of African agriculture. These are properly the con- 
cern of the entire continent. 
(Ruth First, “The Gold of Migrant Labour,” AFRICA SOUTH IN EXILE, 
Vol. 5, No. 3, April-June, 1961, pp. 7-31.) 


SOUTH AFRICA: INTERNATIONAL POSITION 

Few people in the Union of South Africa realized until very recently 
the role which the country’s race policy played in its international position. 
Whether the Union of South Africa will be granted the benefits of Com- 
monwealth preference as is now done with Eire, is highly questionable. 
What will actually happen must await negotiations between Britain and 
South Africa. 

In the UN, the position of the Union of South Africa is critical and 
demonstrates the weakening of that country’s position after her withdrawal 
from the Commonwealth. 

(Editorial, “South Africa Departs,” ROUND TABLE, London, No. 203, 
June, 1961, pp. 237-242.) 


UPPER VOLTA MOVES CLOSER TO GHANA 

At the border village of Paga the Presidents of Ghana and Upper Volta 
in June, 1961, symbolically erased frontier barriers between the two coun- 
tries. The event demonstrated the economic and political pressures for West 
African unity and also the strong position which Upper Volta now holds, 
despite difficulties immediately before and after its independence in 1960. 

The political alliance which narrowly controlled Upper Volta’s first 
semi-autonomous government within French West Africa in 1957 was upset 
on the question of affiliation with the interterritorial Rassemblement Demo- 
cratique Africain (RDA) led by Houphouet-Boigny of the Ivory Coast. The 
narrow majority of a newly-constituted Union Democratique Voltaique 
(UDV-RDA) which emerged under Premier Ouezzin Coulibaly was then 
shaken by Ouezzin’s death in 1958. Intra-party rivalries threatened his 
successor, Maurice Yameogo. 

In response to popular sentiment for African unity, Yameogo’s govern- 
ment adhered to the Federation of Mali with Senegal and Sudan (later Mali). 
Later, by a narrow margin in the ad Volta Assembly, he quashed its 
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ratification, a shift caused by two pressures. The first was economic: 
Houphouet-Boigny, who wanted the Federation to fail, threatened to make 
difficulties for Upper Volta migrants working in the Ivory Coast and prom- 
ised economic aid to Upper Volta. The second was political: Yameogo’s two 
major rivals had close ties with the political leadership of Senegal and Sudan. 
Upper Volta then joined the “Entente” with the Ivory Coast, Dahomey, and 
Niger, and began a process of internal consolidation leading to a one-party 
state and unprecedented political stability. To remove the liability of the 
Entente’s generally timid policies, Yameogo took an avant-garde line in 
militant postures toward France. 

While consolidation was removing political obstacles to close relations 
with non-Entente states, the economic basis of the Entente affiliation was 
crumbling. Before independence, land-locked Upper Volta, via rebates, re- 
ceived customs duties, collected at the port of Abidjan, Ivory Coast, for 
goods consumed in Upper Volta. When the Ivory Coast refused to con- 
tinue the arrangement, Upper Volta, to protect the crucial income, raised 
a customs barrier against the Ivory Coast, but this burdened its consumers 
with two sets of duties. Thus it turned to an alternative—its accord with 
Ghana involves a system of rebates such as it once derived from the Ivory 
Coast. Further, Ghana offers a lower-priced import market and, although 
Upper Volta will have: to draw on the france zone’s sterling balance, France 
is unlikely, by refusal, to push Upper Volta even closer to Ghana. Upper 
Volta also hopes to derive transit advantage by connecting Mali and Ghana. 
Thus Upper Volta has the best of two worlds, remaining in the Entente and 
having close links with Ghana-Guinea-Mali. There are signs that others in 
the two groups are seeking mutual accommodation. — 

(Immanuel Wallerstein, “Background to Paga,”” WEST AFRICA, No. 2304, 
July 29, 1961, p. 819, and No. 2305, August 5, 1961, p. 861.) 


PART FIVE: EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


BURMA: PACT WITH RED CHINA 


The ratification in 1961 of the boundary treaty between Burma and the 
People’s Republic of China signalized the end of the boundary dispute be- 
tween the two countries. The treaty, of January 4, 1961, is also a treaty of 
mutual non-aggression, whereby Burma received a formal guarantee of her 
territorial integrity from her powerful negihbor. 


The considerations that operated in the Chinese approach to the boun- 
dary question were: 1) the security of China’s frontiers, 2) the preservation 
of China’s historical image as a great Asian power, 3) the preservation of 
her image as the champion of peaceful co-existence among Asian nations. 
(D. E. Wittam, “The Sino-Burmese Boundary Treaty,” PACIFIC AFFAIRS 
Vancouver, Vol. 34, No. 2, Summer, 1961, pp. 174-183.) 


RED CHINA’S MILITANCY EXPLAINED 


Behind Communist China’s bellicose posture toward the free world 
there are a number of interwoven movitiating forces, ranging from rigid 
Communist dogmas to deeprooted emotions and prejudices. To be sure, 
Mao Tse-tung and his associates do need some sort of external threat to keep 
up the momentum of revolution and to demand super-human efforts from 
the populace. Most important, however, their aggressive behavioral pattern 
in foreign policies has been largely shaped by their limited experience and 
outlook and by their personal ambitions and beliefs. 


Having a uniquely rural and military background, the Chinese Com- 
munist leaders tend to oversimplify international issues and approach them 
with a touch of adventurism. Being first-generation revolutionaries of an 
unsatiated power, they are burning with zeal to spread the gospel—by 
means including violence. In addition, their dazzlement with success, con- 
fidence of victory, vanity for grandeur, and spirit of traditional chauvinism, 
all have contributed to making Peking’s foreign policy what it is today—a 
foreign policy characterized by recklessness, militancy, and opposition to any 
form of compromise with the West. Perhaps in the future, with the passage 
of time and accumulation of experience, the Peking regime will become more 
1ealistic and sophisticated in its approach to international problems. 


(Shao-Chuan Leng, “Militant Communism: Chinese Style,” WORLD AF- 
FAIRS, Summer, 1961, Vol. 124, No. 2, pp. 41-44.) 


A DISTINCTION WITHOUT A DIFFERENCE 


Communist China is striving to reestablish her respectability in the 
eyes of the world. This is particularly evident in her efforts to resuscitate the 
“spirit of Bandung,” which once before helped her to become diplomatically 
acceptable. One of her major aims for this new twist is to obtain admittance 
to the United Nations. 

However, her conduct at the negotiating table of Geneva in the Laos 
conflict hardly encourages the hope that, once admitted to the world organ- 
ization, China would become less aggressive or abandon any of her revolu- 
tionary objectives. Peking in fact promises to give all possible support to 
“revolutionary wars waged by the peoples,” and indications are that it 
wants “to extend its sphere of influnece to all of Southeast Asia and to 
create a satellite empire of its own in this part of the world.” 

(Ernest Kux, “Recent Chinese Foreign Policy,” SWISS REVIEW OF 
WORLD AFFAIRS, Vol. 11, No. 4, July, 1961, pp. 6-7.) 
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ANOTHER STALINIST CARRYOVER 

For a discussion of the Chinese use of the Stalinist practice of political 
commissars and other devices to control the army, the reader should see: 
S. M. Chiu, “Political Control in the Chinese Communist Army,” MILI- 
TARY REVIEW, Vol. 41, No. 8, August, 1961, pp. 25-35.) 


LEGAL SYSTEM MORE SETTLED 

Public policy is the spirit of the law in China today. Although numer- 
ous laws have been passed on specific matters, there is no comprehensive 
civil or criminal code in China as yet. The reason for this is that the forms 
of Chinese society are changing so rapidly and at so many points that laws 
and regulations are having to be revised constantly. 

The situation in China is still too fluid to warrant any comprehensive 
comment on Chinese law at this stage. At the same time, there appear to 
be strong factors making for a rapidly increasing stability. One of these 
is the long history of stable society in China, the people accepting social 
discipline readily. Another is the fact that the Chinese Communists had 
many years of experience in actual government over large territories and 
numerous population before they came to control the whole mainland in 
i949. “The nation appears to have left behind it the comparative chaos 
of the immediate post civil war period. It would seem that a permanent 
structure of law is emerging that is providing certainty in the administration 
of justice.” 

(K. S. Woodsworth, “The Legal System of the Republic of China,” THE 
CANADIAN BAR JOURNAL, Vol. 4, No. 4, August, 1961, pp. 299-311.) 


JAPAN: DESPERATION RIDES AGAIN 

A fundamental problem in Japanese life is how to solve the question of 
Japanese - Chinese relations. If the Japanese really desire to live side by 
side with other human beings they should harbor the same friendly feelings 
toward the Chinese on the mainland as to those on the island of Formosa. 
Since Japan is part of the Free World her problem, from the political point 
of view, is how to reconcile the political reality with the regional feeling of 
friendship “built up in the course of a long history.” One view holds that 
the aim of Japan’s national foreign policy should be to bring about a recon- 
ciliation between the US and mainland China in order to eliminate the 
threat of war. 4 

Another view current in Japan holds that Japan should begin imme- 
diately to negotiate for a resumption of normal diplomatic relations with 
mainland China. The question of what to do about the treaty with Nationalist 
China would be left until after the beginning of negotiations with Peking. 
This view also includes the possibility of the signing of a non-aggression 
pact between Japan and the People’s Republic of China, which would, of 
course, lead to the nullification of the US-Japanese Security Treaty as well 
as the Chinese-Russian Treaty. 
(Nakasone Yasuhiro and Wada Hiroo, “Japan and thte China Problem,” 
age QUARTERY, Tokyo, Vol. 8, No. 3, July-September, 1961, pp. 265- 


JAPAN’S ARMED FORCES 

The Japanese Army is estimated at 170,000 men, but may be larger. 
The field army includes six infantry divisions, four combined brigades (me- 
chanized infantry regiment and artillery regiment), three tank groups, and 
supporting units. The army has about 100 light aircraft. All enlisted per- 
sonnel are volunteers. 

Japan’s Air Arm new exceeds 33,000 men. It has at least 400 jet air- 
craft out of a total of 1350 planes. 


The Navy has over 400 vessels with a combines tonnage of 116,000. 
There are 18 destroyers, 24 frigates, 5 submarines, and about 200 anti-sub- 
marine crafts. Personnel is estimated at over 30,000. The Navy also has at 
least 200 aircraft. 

(Major Edgar O’Ballance, “The Armed Forces of Japan,” MILITARY RE- 
VIEW, reprinted from AUSTRALIAN ARMY JOURNAL, Vol. 41, No. 9, 
September, 1961, pp. 20-30.) 


LAOS: PROBLEM UNCHANGED SINCE 1953 

Much attention has been focused on the latest crisis in Laos but, basic- 
ally, the Laotian problem has not changed one iota since 1953, when the 
small kingdom for the first time faced country-wide insecurity caused by na- 
tive rebels backed by North Vietnamese troops. What has changed since 
1953 is that Laos has become a pawn in the Cold War. “The hard fact re- 
mains that since the early 1950’s not one single internal factor of the Laotian 
problem has materially changed: then as now, the native pro-Communist 
forces numbered about 4,000 men under the command of Prince Soupha- 
nouvong; then as now, the party of moderation was led by his half-brother 
Prince Souvanna Phouma; then as now, the government in Vientiane con- 
trolled little of the land beyond the garrison towns in the valleys. And 
whether under French or American aegis, an attempt at solving Laos’ prob- 
lems by force of arms has proven largely futile.” 

One tragic failure of the West in Laos was the absence of a concerted 
Allied policy. There were two clear-cut policy alternatives for Laos— 
either total integration into the SEATO bloc at the risk of war with North 
Viet-Nam; or effective neutrality with perhaps a pro-Western cultural and 
economic “slant” as in the case of Austria and Finland. But neither of these 
was chosen on the Western side, “thus creating an atmosphere of drift and 
uncertainty in which the Laotian leaders in Vientiane or their Communist 
opponents were left far too free to surmise what Western policy in Laos 
really stood for”’. 

(Bernard B. Fall, “The Laos Tangle,” INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL, 
Toronto, Vol. 16, No. 2, Spring, 1961, pp. 138-157.) 


VIET NAM: FACING TESTED RED TACTICS 

The Communist Viet Cong is waging much the same type of warfare 
against the forces of Viet Nam President Ngo Dinh Diem as the Viet Minh 
did against the French during the fifties. Large areas are under their con- 
trol during the night. Peasants are both bribed and threatened to cooperate 
with Viet Cong operations. Viet Cong strongholds are in the rugged coun- 
try of the high plateau in the north of Viet Nam. Americans are active 
in Viet Nam, the Military Assistance Advisory Group (MAAG) assists in 
the combat training of military forces while the United States Operations 
Mission (USOM) seeks to uplift the standard of living by financial assistance. 
So far the Viet Cong seems to be increasing in strength. 
(Peter T. White, W. E. Garrett, “South Viet Nam Fights the Red Tide”, 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC, Vol. 120, No. 4, October, 1961, pp. 445-489.) 


PART SIX: WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


CANADA: SECOND TV NETWORK 

A second television network initiated operations on October 1, 1961 
in Canada. Eight major TV stations in Canada are to use the network 
which has its headquarters in Toronto, and is known as CTV. Over half 
of the shows are of Canadian content, which is more than required by the 
Board of Broadcast Governors. Canadian programs will orginate from differ- 
ent participating stations which make up the network. These stations are 
in Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton, Calgary and 
Vancouver. Each of these cities will now have two television stations. 
(“Second Canadian Television Network Starts,” BROADCASTING, Oct. 
2, 1961, p. 76.) 


CANADA AND THE OAS 

One purpose behind President Kennedy’s tree-planting, backinjuring 
visit to Canada was to get a commitment from Canada to increase its aid to 
Latin America and to join the OAS. No definite commitments of this sort 
were given but there was evidence that the Canadians were giving serious 
consideration to increasing their responsibilities in the hemisphere. 
(“International,” HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Vol. 14, No. 5, July, 
1961, pp. 457-458.) 


CANADIAN NATIONALISTS OBSESSED 

Canadians are obsessed with the question of their independence. The 
obsession focuses principally upon the threat of domination by, or absorption 
into, the US. Canadian foreign and defense policies, many Canadians believe, 
are now dictated in Washington, as they once were in London. They be- 


lieve that even if Canada does have some infiuence in Washington it is 
merely the influence of a dutiful satellite. These ‘“independence-minded” 
nationalists argue that Canada shoud break free of the American alliance 
and that the UN should be the focal point of Canada’s diplomacy. 

In matters of defense policy, a policy of joint American-Canadian de- 
fense has long been accepted by most Canadians. Some feel, however, that 
it might have been preferable if NATO, rather than a bilateral organization, 
had been entrusted with the air defense of North America. The bilateral or 
NORAD agreement does not give Canada a voice equal to that of the US. 
If Canada withdrew from either NATO or NORAD she would lose what- 
ever influence she now possesses over decisions having to do with Canada’s 
defense. 

(P. V. Lyon, “Problem of Canadian Independence,” INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL, Toronto, Vol. 16, No. 3, Summer, 1961, pp. 250-259.) 


SURVEY OF CASTRO IMPACT THROUGHOUT HEMISPHERE 

The Second Secretary of the Cuban Embassy in Mexico City resigned 
his post and warned that the Embassy was being used for spying and dis- 
tributing Communist propaganda, and was working closely with the Soviet 
Embassy. 

In Gautemala, pro-government and anti-Castro as well as anti-govern- 
ment and pro-Castro rallies and riots continued to occur. The President of 
Honduras defended his country’s decision to break relations with Cuba and 
announced a ban on Cuban periodicals. In Costa Rica, 3,000 right-wing stu- 
dents demonstrated against Castro and urged the President to break rela- 
tions with Cuba; it was doubted that this group represented majority opinion 
in the country. 

In Cuba itself, Castro ar Revolution to be “Socialist” and 
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argued that elections were not necessary in a country where mass meetings 
gave constant communication with the people. “Che” Guevara announced 
that the Soviet countries are building 100 factories and that 79 Soviet and 62 
Czechoslovakian technicians are in Cuba. 


In Venezuela, the Cuban agency, Prensa Latina, was banned and the 
Betancourt government was able to avoid any mass demonstration against 
the new US ambassador. 


The left-right split in Ecuador was deepened by the Castro controversy, 
resulting in a shake-up of the national defense board and resignations from 
the cabinet. President Velasco Ibarra, though forced to the left, tried to 
maintain a position between the extremes; his position appeared increasingly 
weaker. Riots and shooting attended the presidential campaign in Peru, 
while the government of President Prado and Premier Beltran continued a 
firm anti-Castro policy. Juan Lechin, vice president of Bolivia, managed 
to defeat an ultra-leftist faction and keep control of the Bolivian Mine 
workers Federation; Lechin had been criticized for his eagerness to accept 
aid from the “imperialist” US. The Frondizi government in Argentina 
(which continues to ban the Communist Party) appeared to be following 
a cautious, middle road between the policies of Brazil and the United 
States toward Castro. But in Brazil itself, no one seemed clear as to what 
President Quadros’ policy toward Cuba was; he did, however, take definite 
steps toward increasing Brazil’s relations with Communist countries. In 
Uruguay, the chiefs of the armed forces and the chief of police of Montevideo 
announced that they would take severe measures against any Communist 
activity that threatened internal order. 

(HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Vol. 14, No. 5, July, 1961, pp. 389- 
390, 394-395, 401, 408-410, 422, 436-437, 447-448.) 


LATIN AMERICAN VALUES UNDER STRESS 


Population growth, the new middle classes, the redefinition of the role 
of women, industrialization, increasing communication—all these factors 
have caused stress and strain in the traditional value patterns of Latin 
American culture. Themes such as personalism and individualism, idealism, 
the open expression of emotions, fatalism, and the belief in a hierarchical 
universe are difficult to adjust to modern themes. They conflict with such 
North American, middle-class values as empiricism, optimism, ingenuity, 
hard work,controlled emotions, and social and political democracy. They 
also conflict with Marxian dialectical materialism, the subordination of the 
individual to the system, and a classless society. 

(John P. Gillin, “Changing Depths in Latin America,” JOURNAL OF IN- 
TER-AMERICAN STUDIES, Vol. 2, 1960, pp. 379-389.) 


FABELA’S INTERNATIONAL LAW 
Isidro Fabela, former judge of the International Court of Justice and 
Mexico’s most famous international lawyer, has developed his doctrines in 
books on international law and international politics. In Neutralidad (Mex- 
ico: 1940) he tries to fix the conception of neutrality before being swept aside 
by the circumstances of the war. He criticizes those neutrals who would 
supply belligerents or refuse to prohibit their citizens from joining belli- 
gerent armies. He concludes that both juridical and political neutrality 
become increasingly impossible in a world of total war and growing inter- 
dependence. In his Intervencion (Mexico: 1959) he defends the principle of 
non-intervention. As a Mexican feeling the injustice of most interventions, 
Fabela refuses to recognize the right of intervention to protect nationals or 
the claims of humanity because this would give pretexts for great powers 
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wishing to dominate weak powers. Even where self-defense or the right 
to retaliate is claimed, Fabela wishes the matter to be handled by the 
Security Council rather than by intervention. 

The UN has failed to secure the peace, mostly because of the attitude 
of certain governments within it. The Charter itself needs reforms, especi- 
ally to remove the inconsistency of proclaiming juridical equality in some 
articles and enshrining inequality in the Security Council. If the UN were 
properly organized he would be willing to accept collective intervention to 
punish violation of laws in cases previously agreed on. In Las Doctrinas 
Monroe y Drago (Mexico: 1957) he rejects the Monroe Doctrine as a rule 
of international law because of its imprecision and its unilateral basis. 

In Los Estados Unidos contra la Libertad (Barcelona: 1918) he asserted 
his fundamental postulates: equality, sovereignty, and independence for all 
states, large or small. In Los Estados Unidos y America Latina he strongly 
objected to the US attempt to impose conditions prior to giving recognition 
to the Obregon government. The thesis is that recognition of a State 
(where conditions may be laid) must be distinguished from recognition of a 
government (where they may not). 

Today, Fabela defends the right of self-determination against both Red 
fanaticism and Wall Street imperialism. He wants Mexico to respect its 
obligations in the UN and the OAS and to refuse membership in any military 
alliance. 

The only criticism that one may make of Fabela is that sometimes his 
idealism carries him from positive law to an ideal law, from ex lege lata to 
ex lege ferenda. But Fabela is not willing to trust the sense of justice of 
nations and so he argues that “equity cannot and ought not run counter to 
the Law.” 

(Modesto Seara Vasquez, “El pensamiento y la contribucion de don Isidro 
Fabela al derecho internacional,” CUADERNOS AMERICANOS, Vol. 20, 
No. 5, September-October, 1961, pp. 71-88.) 


THE CUBAN BEACHHEAD: RAUL’S VIEW 

Raul Castro asserted that the Bahia de Cochinos was the best location 
in Cuba for making an invasion. If paratroopers had been able to hold the 
road junction, the swamps would have served as an excellent defense for the 
beachhead. They became a trap because the road was not held. He sug- 
gested that intensive air support (ruled out of the later US plan) might have 
helped hold that junction. 
(“Cuba” HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Vol. 14, No. 5, July, 1961, 
pp. 406-407.) 


CARDENAS AND CASTRO 

Former President of Mexico, Lazaro Cardenas, continued to support 
Castro and the Cuban revolution, but he insisted that he is not setting him- 
self up against the President’s authority. Some PRI (the ruling party in 
Mexico) officials have sounded somewhat more pro-Castro lately. Even so, 
Cardenas declared he is not a member of the PRI. Cardenas was given sup- 
port by Mexico’s most famous international lawyer, Isidro Fabela, who de- 
nounced US intervention in Cuba. At the same time, anti-Communist demon- 
strations—most of them organized by Catholics—were increasing in number 
in Mexico. 
(“Mexico” HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Vol. 14, No. 5, July, 1961, 
p. 389.) 
SUCCESSFUL REGIONAL PLAN IN MEXICO 

From 1910 to 1936 Mexicans were preoccupied with land reform and 
agricultural improvement. Since then industrialization has seemed the main 


way to solve national problems. A healthy industrial program would decen- 
tralize industry, thus aleviating the problems of Mexico City and absorbing 
unemployed labor in the countryside. In 1948 a program of locating indus- 
try in a poor pulque region of the State of Hidalgo was initiated. A company 
was set up to provide housing and urban services for the new industrial 
workers. Roads and houses were built, and by 1954 two factories were 
turning out railway box-cars and tractors. In 1955 and 1956 a textile 
machinery plant was built in the same industrial center. The plan has im- 
mensely benefited the 6,000 inhabitants of the new center. Public works 
and urban services have also spread to other parts of the region. The govern- 
ment played a major and desirable role in promoting and creating the cen- 
ter, and the regional approach seems the proper way to get a healthy econo- 
mic development. The experience here definitely shows that the peasant can 
make a good industrial worker. 

(Jorge Hernandez Moreno and Salamon Nahmad, “La Politica Economica 
del Estado como Factor del Desarrollo Social Regional,” REVISTA MEX- 
ICANA DE SOCIOLOGIA, Vol. 23, No. 1, January-April, 1961, pp. 147- 
166.) 


PART SEVEN: SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 
POTENTIAL 


SCIENCE FREE IN CLOSED SOCIETIES 

The prevalent view among American sociologists and others is that 
“democratic” social structure provides the best possible conditions in which 
scientists can work. But there is a minority view, which holds that scien- 
tific advances during the past 200 years have been very little affected by 
political arrangements. Reinhold Niebuhr has written that political despot- 
ism has no quarrel with pure science or with scientists who do not challenge 
the basic dogmas of the regime. And the “sputnik effect” has again raised 
the question whether science in totalitarian societies is inevitably and always 
backward. 

It is maintained in this article that certain types of scientific activity 
tend to be more immune than others to extra-scientific influences and con- 
trols. Totalitarian societies, as others, depend on the efforts of science and 
technology, while scientists and engineers depend on the holders of political 
power for their conditions of work. The natural sciences are more autono- 
mous (less subject to political controls) than the social sciences. The author 
hypothesizes that the applied aspects of science, including technology, are 
more autonomous than the pure or theoretical sciences, although he admits 
that—even in theory—the point is debatable. Testing both of these hypo- 
theses against experience in Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union, the first 
hypothesis was found to be true in both societies. But in the Soviet Union, 
there is little evidence of political “meddling” in the pure or theoretical 
sciences ; and in Germnay, too, the instrumental uses of theoretical sciences 
were accorded a relatively high degree of autonomy. 

(Walter Hirsch, “The Autonomy of Science in Totalitarian Societies,” 


SOCIAL FORCES, Vol. 40, No. 1, October, 1961, pp. 15-22.) 


WORLD OIL PRODUCTION 1960 
The following figures indicate annual crude oil production for 1960 by 
area and by leading country within cretain areas: 


North America 


2,865,824,092 bls. 


United States 
West Indies 


2,574,933,000 bis. 


Cuba 


42,518,369 bls. 
161,040 bls. 


97,501,920 bls. 


Western Europe 


Eastern Europe 
Russia 


1,188,582,852 bls. 
1,080,400,000 bls. 


Far East 


26,579,761 bls. 


Red China 


12,810,000 bls. 


South America 


1,222,815,177 bls. 


North Africa 


90,481,045 bls. 


Algeria 
West Africa 


67,226,388 bls. 
13,027,464 bls. 


Middle East 


Oceania 


1,929,789,897 bls. 
186,063,876 bls. 


Indonesia 


150,510,300 bls. 


World 


7 663,184,393 bls. 


(“World Crude Production. . to Rise,” WORLD OIL, Vol. 153, No. 3, Aug. 
15, 1961, pp. 72-73.) 
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PART EIGHT: THE PROCESSES OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


COMMODITY AGREEMENTS: LESSON IN TIN 

Collapse of the international tin scheme, with exhaustion of the Tin 
Council’s stocks in the face of short supply (caused largely by political up- 
heavals in Indonesia and Congo), leaves tin to find its own true market 
price for the first time since 1958. If the US (not a part of the scheme) does 
not release some of its strategic reserve (114 times annual world consump- 
tion) the price may go to £1000 a ton—from £780 at year’s start. The short 
term prospect is rosy for leading producers—Malaya, Indonesia, Bolivia, 
Thailand, the Congo, and Nigeria. In the long run, however, an excessively 
high price will damage their interests; already consumers are using more 
reclaimed tin and developing more substitutes. The long term threat of 
falling consumption should stimulate Malaya, in particular, to expand pro- 
duction. 

Collapse of the tin scheme, long regarded as a model, points up the dif- 
ficulty of making accurate forward calculations of supply and demand. 
International agreements (especially those from which the US and Russia 
are absent) are liable to failure, and it is impossible to tell whether over a 
long period consumers and producers have in total benefited. However, 
voluntary agreement to renew the tin scheme suggests that members find 
administrative advantages in the steadying effect on price movements. In 
future more attention should be paid to underlying causes of commodity 
supply and demand. If broadly in surplus, pool funds should be spent on 
research, advertising, and elimination of inefficient producers; if broadly 
in shortage, funds should go to stimulating production and finding alternate 
supplies. Money spent on analysis of expected supply nad demand is espec- 
ially likely to be well spent. 

(“What Next in Tin?” WEST AFRICA, No. 2306, August 12, 1961, p. 885.) 
OIL EXPORT ORGANIZATION 

The recent establishment of a permanent secretariat for the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries (Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, 
Qatar, and Venezuela) indicates greater cooperation between the govern- 
ments of the major oil exporting nations can be expected. OPEC may be 
expected to expand its activities in the following ways: (a) engage in the 
compilation of a central source of information concerning petroleum affairs 
which will eliminate the necessity of relying upon foreign oil companies for 
information as is now done; (b) develop a body of professionally trained 
petroleum experts; (c) form an Iran-Arab-Venezuelan operating company 
for purposes of world competition; (d) construct a common policy for mem- 
bers regarding the prorationing of products and price stabilization. 
(Francisco R. Parra, “A Role for OPEC,” WORLD PETROLEUM, Vol. 
32, No. 9, August, 1961, pp. 29-31.) 

INTERNATIONAL COURT AND DOMESTIC JURISDICTION 

The Norwegian government and two Norwegian state banks issued 
public bonds, many of which were sold to French citizens. In 1931 Norway 
abandoned the gold standard and suspended the convertability of Norwegian 
bank notes issued to service the bonds. The French Government insisted 
that Norway was obligated to service the bonds in gold. In 1955 France 
brought the matter before the International Court of Justice. Norway chal- 
lenged the jurisdiction of the Court. The Norwegian government invoked 
against France the latters’ reservation to the obligatory jurisdiction of the 
Court which excluded “matters which are not essentially within the national 
jurisdiction as understood by the Government of the French Republic.” The 
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majority decision found that under reciprocity Norway could claim the 
benefit of France’s narrower reservation even though Norway’s obligatory 
jurisdiction clause did not so restrict the jurisdiction of the Court. 

(The Editors, “World Law,” DUKE LAW JOURNAL, Vol 1960, No. 3, 
pp. 416-435.) 


CONNALLY AMENDMENT DANGEROUS TO US 

If the Connally Amendment were deleted from the obligatory jurisdiction 
clause deposited with the International Court of Justice, the United States’ 
declaration would still exclude disputes concerning domestic jurisdiction 
under Art. 36 of the Statute of the International Court of Justice. The real 
consequence of the self-judging Amendment is that under the principle of 
reciprocity any country with which the US attempts litigation can similarly 
prevent adjudication by resorting to the Connally Amendment in claiming 
that the matter under dispute is primarily within its domestic jurisdiction 
even though such country does not have such a self-judging reservation in 
its obligatory jurisdiction clause. Such reciprocity demands are to be found 
in theCase of Certain Norwegian Loans, the Interhandel Case and the case 
of the Aerial Incident of July 27th, 1955. The Connally Amendment is illegal 
under the Statute of the Court and its repeal would give the US freedom from 
legal uncertainty and embarrassment, would bring about a substantial ad- 
vance toward the goal of world peace by the pacific settlement of disputes 
and would improve the ability of the US to undertake a position of leader- 
ship in a program of achieving world peace through law. The fallacy that the 
International Court of Justice could deal with domestic problems such as civil 
rights, foreign trade, tariffs or immigration is dispelled. Nor is the nation- 
altiy of the panel of judges of the International Court of Justice a matter of 
concern. In 53 separate issues the national judge has voted against the posi- 


tion of his own country in 24 out of 103 votes. Public opinion polls and 
sampling also indicate strong support among Americans for a revision of 
the Connally Amendment. 

(Arthur Larson, “The Facts, The Law, and The Connally Amendment,” 
DUKE LAW JOURNAL, Vol. 61, No. 1, pp. 74-119.) 


CORPORATIONS AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Although the need for control of corporations has long been accepted in 
American consitutional law, the large American corporation operates in the 
international community with only the most tenuous restraints on its activi- 
ties from the standpoint of American law. The importance of the activities 
of such corporations and their impact on international relations gives them 
to some degree the character of a private government which suggests the 
need for multinational supervision. This is particularly true in the case of 
concession contracts between corporations and governments as exemplified 
by the agreement between Aramco and Saudi Arabia. If an American offi- 
cial interposed on behalf of the foreign government signatory to such an 
agreement, should national policy prevail over that of the corporation gov- 
erned by the law and policies of the state in which it was incorporated? 
Clearly, any announcement of national policy in such an instance should be 
unambiguous, unequivocal, widely known to the public, constitutional and 
should be announced by a high ranking government official. Historically, 
the example of the East India Company and other British and Dutch com- 
mercial enterprises offers a precedent for recognizing the governmental 
character of such foreign activities. 
(Arthur S. Miller, “The Corporation As a Private Government in the World 
Community,” VIRGINIA LAW REVIEW, Vol. 46, No. 8, December, 1960, 
pp. 1539-1572.) 
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TREATY LAW VERSUS STATUTORY LAW 

The Guardianship Case (1958) presented the International Court of Jus- 
tice with an apparent conflict between a treaty and a national law. The 
case involved guardianship of a child born and reared in Sweden. Under 
Dutch law the father, a Dutch national, became guardian in accordance with 
the Hague Convention of 1902 Governing the Guardianship of Infants to 
which both the Netherlands and Sweden were signatories. The father was 
accused of committing an infamous crime against his daughter. The latter 
was placed in the custody of her grandmother under the Swedish Protective 
Upbringing Law. The Court upheld the Swedish law as its subject matter 
was different from that of the convention and spoke in part to the question 
of whether certain national laws might be given preference over others in 
that they took on the character of ordre public, or public policy, thus sup- 
planting the foreign law which would normally have been recognized under 
the convention. 
(The Editors, “World Law,” DUKE LAW JOURNAL, Vol. 1960, No. 4, 
pp. 557-559.) 


THE LAW OF THE NUREMBERG TRIALS 

August von Knieriem’s, The Nuremberg Trials, argues that whatever 
crimes were committed by the German defendants there was no existent 
international law under which they could have been legally penalized. This 
article disputes von Knieriem’s contention. The author contends that the law 
applied in the US trials at Nuremberg was administered under international 
authority and was not governed by US domestic law. An application of 
German criminal law would not have been possible as there was no German 
law under which crimes against the peace could have been punished and 
sovereignty resided not in a German Government, but in the Allied Control 
Council. Precedent is cited for the application of international law to indi- 
viduals. 
(Nicholas R. Doman, “The Nuremberg Trials Revisited,” AMERICAN BAR 
ASSOCIATION JOURNAL, Vol. 47, No. 3, March, 1961, pp. 260-264.) 


UN BASED ON BALANCE OF POWER 

The widespread assumption that the creation of the United Nations 
signaled a new effort to establish a universal collective security system is 
fundamentally incorrect. The veto provision was adopted with full aware- 
ness, and deliberate intent, that any of the major powers might use it to block 
collective action. Its insertion can only be interpreted as a declaration that 
the UN should not and could not be drawn into any attempt to implement 
the principle of collective securtiy in opposition to a great power. It renders 
collective security impossible in all the most important instances and pro- 
blematical in cases of lesser importance. 

Article 51, with its recognition of the inherent right of individual or 
collective self-defense in response to armed attack, may be interpreted as a 
declaration that it is incumbent upon states to take the necessary measures, 
outside the structure of the UN, for dealing with the most crucial threats 
to peace and security. The original scheme of the UN for the management 
of power may be described as one which left the balance of power system 
intact for major cases and provided for a collective security system in 
cases of relatively minor importance. It was a curious amalgam of collective 
security, dominant in ideological terms; and balance of power, dominant in 
terms of practical application. 

The Uniting for Peace Resolution of 1950, was conceived by the US 
as a device primarily for legitimizing and mobilizing support for the high 
point of sentiment for making the organization a mechanism to implement 


the principle of collective security. This was ephemeral, however. The US 

also responded to the lesson of Communist aggression in Korea by taking the 

lead in strengthening the Western alliance, and statesmen have treated the - 

problem of maneuvering within the framework of the balance of power 

system as the serious business of contemporary diplomacy. This represents 

~ confirmation, not the invalidation, of the assumptions expressed in the 
harter. 


The real question for our time does not have to do with collective secur- 
ity or world government. It has to do with the manner in which, and the 
degree to which, the UN can and will modify the operation of the balance 
of power system and contribute to its success in preventing war. 

(Inis L. Claude, Jr., “The Management of Power in the Changing United 
Nations,” INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION, Vol. 15, No. 2, Spring, 
1961, pp. 219-235.) 


UN: THE POLITICS OF USING FORCE 

The veto provision in the UN Charter was in itself an acknowledgement 
of the fact that the Organization was neither intended nor expected to take 

collective action against the will of a major power. The League of Nations 

failed to establish a universal collective security system; the UN began by 

declining to make the effort. The ideal was clearly recognized as unattain- 

able. 

The political process of the UN is a struggle for control of the purposes 
to which it will be put, and the typical situation involves competitive efforts 
to have the Organization bless the use of force by one side and curse the 
use of froce by the other. 

The failure to create the police forces called for in Article 43 is attri- 
butable not to the unilateral opposition of the Soviet Union, but to the bilat- 
eral mistrust on both sides. It has not been a reluctance on the part of 
either side to bear the burden of supporting UN military effort—each has 
been afraid that the other would insist on participating and put its fingers 
into pies that ought to remain untouched, at least by the other side. 

The Uniting for Peace plan was obviously designed to facilitate a repe- 
tition of the Korean experience, in which the Organization departed from 
its original concept. The plan was not conceived as the foundation of a 
general system of collective security, but as an instrument of the specific 
policy of containing the expansionist tendencies of the Soviet bloc—to enable 
the West to secure the supplementary moral backing of the UN. Second 
thoughts have turned the minds of statesmen back to the view that the 
Organization should not challenge a recalcitrant great power. Korea was 
an aberration, not a marker indicating a transformation towards collective 
security on a universal scale. 

The Uniting for Peace resolution remains on the books, and it has had 
uses of a different sort. Both the United Nations Emergency Force in the 
Middle East and the United Nations Force in the Congo have an underly- 
ing common assumption: That whatever the UN can do for the stabilization 
of peace can best be done without the great powers. Neither of the great 
rivals has fully acquiesced in this exclusion. 

The UN now has no pretension to exercising coercive control over the 
great powers and little hope of becoming equipped to do so even in the 
case of small states. The primary potenitality of the UN in the area of war 
or peace is the function of stabilizing dangerous situations and preventing 


their becoming focal points in the —— between major blocs, the role 


which Secretary-General Hammarskjold described as “preventive diplomacy.” 
(Inis L. Claude, Jr., “The United Nations and the Use of Force,” INTER- 
NATIONAL CONCILIATION, No. 532, March, 1961, pp. 325-384.) 


WHY SECURITY COUNCIL HAS NO FORCES 


In the official mythology of the Western bloc, the total failure to equip 
the Security Council with armed forces as envisioned in Article 43 of the 
UN Charter has been singlehandedly caused by the Soviet Union, motivated 
presumably by the fear that a coercive mechanism might somehow be turned 
to the suppression of its own aggressive moves. 


The record does not support this superficial analysis, although it may 
well be that the Soviet Union has deliberately frustrated the implementation 
of Article 43. On the issue of the size of such forces, the United States stood 
alone in favoring a force of considerable size and strength, while China, 
France and the United Kingdom submitted estimates substantially closer to 
the relatively small UN force favored by the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
insistence that a small force would suffice to carry out the military func- 
tions assigned to it by the Security Council was irrefutably consistent with 
the Charter. The unanimity rule, permitting a veto in the Security Council, 
had endorsed the proposition that the Security Council should be unable to 
take enforcement action against any of the major powers and it therefare 
needed to be equipped only for coercing states of minor military stature. 
One may speculate that the Soviet leaders saw in the US position that the 
UN should be able to “enforce peace in all parts of the World,” something 
worse than a mere failure to grasp, or to remember, the logical implications 
of the veto rule. They may have suspected that the US was repudiating 
the fundamental agreement that the UN should be incapable of being turned 
into a military instrument of one major power against another. 

The USSR insisted upon the principle of equality of contributions to the 
UN armed forces, or more accurately, on their identity. The US, joined in 
this case by China, France and the UK, insisted on the principle of compara- 
bility,—contributions of roughly equivalent strength from each of the major 
powers, with each concentrating on what it was in the best position to supply. 
From the Soviet standpoint, the principle of comparability was an essential 
part of a Western project to equip the Security Council with a large force 
able to do what it had been agreed it should not do. 

Other issues (not here summarized) also point to a central political con- 
cusion : the Soviet Union suspected that the Western powers aimed at creat- 
ing a UN force composed largely of Western air and naval components and 
of Soviet ground forces, with the intention that the Western elements would 
be used and that the Soviet element would not be used or would be limited 
to a minor role. Thus, the Western powers would control enforcement ac- 
tions for their own purposes. The Western powers reciprocated the Soviet 
mistrust. It is plausible to interpret the proceedings as indicating that the 
US and its friends were concerned to develop an arrangement which would 
minimize the danger that the Soviet Union could manipulate the proposed 
enforcement system to extend its influence over other countries. 

The failure to implement Article 43 appears attributable not to the 
unilateral opposition of the Soviet Union, but to the bilateral mistrust of 
the Soviet Union and the Western bloc, led by the US. . 

(Inis L. Claude, Jr. “The United Nations and the Use of Force,” INTER- 
NATIONAL CONCILIATION, No. 532, March, 1961, pp. 346-355. A sec- 


tion of the work, which was summarized as a whole immediately above.) 
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CONSEQUENCES OF THE TROIKA 

The proposal advance by Chairman Krushchev before the UN General 
Assembly in 1960 of replacing the Secretary-General by a three-member exe- 
cutive representing the West, the Socialist (Communist) states and the 
neutralist countries, would have extremely grave consequences. It would 
result in the revival, in a new form, of the veto power, which has been con- 
siderably mitigated by the development of the UN. 


The “new” veto power would be much more significant than the “old,” 
which applies only to decisions of the Security Council and which cannot 
stop the implementation of decisions already adopted by it, as seen, for in- 
stance, in the case of Korea. In contrast, the “new” veto power could be 
used to block decisions after they had been made by the General Assembly 
as well as the Security Council. 


If the proposal of the Soviet Union should come into effect, the UN 
would be reduced to little more than a forum for discussion and a platform 
for appeal to public opinion. The international character of the Secretariat 
would be destroyed. All the UN’s possibilities for action, acquired over the 
years, would be ended. 

The Soviet Union also demanded that the members of the Secretariat 
be chosen in a manner that would assure equitable representation of the 
above-mentioned three groups of states. It goes without saying that changes 
in the composition of UN membership should lead to reforms commensur- 
ately increasing the influence of small nations without destroying the guar- 
antees indispensable to the participation of great powers. The system of 
Secretariat personnel quotas based on the financial! contribution of member 
states does not merit all the criticisms it has received, but it should be cor- 
rected by taking other criteria into account, including the importance in the 
organization of states with modest financial resources. Perhaps a balance 
can be found between the principle of universal and international represen- 


tation in the Secretariat and the regional solidarities which are forcing their 
way. more and more clearly upon the UN. 

(Michel Virally, “Vers une Reforme du Secretariat des Nations Unies. 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION, Vol. XV, No. 2, Spring, 1961, 
pp. 236-254.) 


DAG’S LAST TESTAMENT 

Certain members of the UN conceive of the Organization as a static 
conference mechanism for resolving conflicts of interest and ideologies with 
a view to peaceful coexistence, within the Charter; and the mechanism is 
to be served by a Secretariat not fully internationalized but representing 
within its ranks those very interests and ideologies. 

“Other members have made it clear that they conceive of the Organ- 
ization primarily as a dynamic instrument of governments through which 
they, jointly and for the same purpose, should seek such reconciliation but 
through which they should also try to develop forms of executive action, 
undertaken on behalf of all members, and aiming at forestalling conflicts and 
resolving them, once they have arisen, by appropriate diplomatic or political 
means, in a spirit of objectivity and in implementation of the principles and 
purposes of the Charter. . . 

“The first concept can refer to history and to the traditions of national 
policies of the past. The second can point to the needs of the present and 
of the future in a world of ever-closer international interdependence where 
nations have at their disposal armaments of hitherto unknown destructive 
strength ... 

“The effort through the were to find a way by which the world 


community might, step by step, grow into organized international coopera- 
tion within the Charter must either progress or recede. Those whose reac- 
tions to the work of the Organization hamper its development or reduce its 
possibilities of effective action may have to shoulder the responsibility for a 
return to a state of affairs which governments had already found too danger- 
ous after the First World War.” 


(Dag Hammarskjold, “Introduction to Secretary-General’s Annual Report,” 
UNITED NATIONS REVIES, Vol. VIII, No. 9, September, 1961, pp. 1, 15.) 


DISCRETION IN UN DELEGATIONS 

The functions entrusted to UN missions and delegations include negotia- 
tion and parliamentary action, the formulation of policy and tactics, influenc- 
ing opinion, information gathering, representation and public relations. 


With regard to the formulation of policy and tactics, it is clear that 
delegations have a large measure of discretion in tactics, and considerable, 
although less, influence on policies. On policy questions, the role of the 
delegations is mainly advisory. It is essential that the responsibility for 
establishing policy reside in the governments, even though the UN delega- 
tions may exert significant influence in helping to shape national policies. 

Since policy and tactics interact, there is often a feeling,among major 
delegations at least, that foreign offices exert too much influence on ques- 
tions of tactics. 

(Richard F, Pedersen, Chief of the Political Section of the US Mission to 
the UN, “National Representation in the United Nations,” INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION, Vol. 15, No. 2, Spring 1961, pp 256-266.) 


EXCLUSIVELY INTERNATIONAL SECRETARIAT FEASIBLE 

“... there is no contradiction at all between a demand for a truly inter- 
national Secretariat and a demand for as wide a geographical distribution of 
posts within the Secretariat as possible. . . This is clearly something entirely 
different from a balanced representation of trends and ideologies. In fact, 
if a realistic representation of such trends is considered desirable, it can and 
should be achieved without any assumption of political representation 
within the ranks of the Secretariat, by a satisfactory distribution of posts 
based on geographical criteria. 

“The exclusively international character of the Secretariat is not tied 
to its composition but to the spirit in which it works and to its insulation 
from outside influences, as stated in Article 100. While it may be said that 
no man is neutral in the sense that he is without opinions or ideals, it is just 
as true that, in spite of this, a neutral Secretariat is possible. Anyone of 
integrity, not subjected to undue pressures, can, regardless of his own views, 
readily act in an ‘exclusively international’ spirit and can be guided in his 
actions on behalf of the Organization solely by its interests and principles 
and by the instructions of its organs.” 

(Dag Hammarskjold, “Introduction to Secretary-General’s Annual Report,” 
UNITED NATIONS REVIEW, Vol. 8, No. 9, September, 1961, p. 17.) 


APPARENT AGREEMENT IN DISARMAMENT PLANS 

A disarmament plan presented by the Soviet Union to the 15th General 
Assembly of the UN called for the negotiation of a single treaty providing 
for the disbandment of all armed forces, destruction of all aramaments, 
liquidation of all foreign bases, prohibition of all nuclear weapons, and the 
cessation of weapons manufacture. 

A Western plan asked the General Assembly to specify: UN disarma- 
ment goals for the reduction of arms to levels required for internal security, 
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elimination of delivery systems, eliminations of weapons of mass destruction, 
and peaceful uses of outer space. 


There was a certain amount of “apparent” agreement on the general 
principles under which these plans were to be carried out. Each plan was 
to be implemented in stages. Each plan provided that disarmament should 
proceed at every stage under international control. 

(“Issues Before the Sixteenth General Assembly,” INTERNATIONAL 
CONCILIATION, No. 534, September 1961, p. 10.) 


FUTURE OF FORMOSA IS KEY 

A major foreign policy issue confronting the UN is the question of 
seating the People’s Republic of China. Supporters of a seat for that govern- 
ment include all east European countries, a substantial number of Asian and 
African nations and a few others. They contend that a change is dictated 
by legal, moral, and practical considerations. 


The crux of the China representtaion question is the determination of 
the future status of the Republic of China on Formosa. Peking claims that 
Formosa is an integral part of the People’s Republic of China and the gov- 
ernment of Formosa claims that it is the government as well of mainland 
China. There is also a provisional Formosan government, established in 
Tokyo, which asserts the claims of native Formosans to govern themselves. 
(“Issues Before the Sixteenth General Assembly,” INTERNATIONAL 
CONCILIATION, No. 534, September, 1961, pp. 31-32.) 


PART NINE: NOTES ON THEORY 


HUNGARIAN REFUGEES—ATTITUDES 

Personality and attitude scales were used in this study of personality 
patterns among Hungarian refugees now in the US. Questionnaires were 
administered to 140 male refugees. Ages of participants ranged from 18 to 
65, with 30 years as a median. The sample was stratified as to social class; 
one-half were of lower middle class, or lower class background, and one-half 
were upper middle class background. Most of the subjects had lived in 
Budapest or were from urban backgrounds. An attempt is made to identify 
respondents’ attitudes toward Communist ideology, propaganda themes, 
and hostility toward the USSR and Hungarian Communist Party. 

The younger participants, rather than the older, more frequently answer- 
ed questions in line with Communist propaganda themes and ideology. It 
is thought that this is probably due more to Communist indoctrination than 
to any greater radicalism normally found in youth elsewhere. Subjects from 
provincial areas revealed less opposition to left-wing ideology than those 
from Budapest. 

Anxiety scores (over-all) of the subjects are not significantly different 
from norms established by populations in the US. However, the younger 
age groups reveal greater anxiety. Those who had held leadership roles (but 
non-combative) during the revolt had higher anxiety scores. Normally, these 
persons were among the better educated. Most evidence suggests a negative 
correlation between manifest anxiety and intelligence, and it is therefore 
difficult to interpret this latter finding in light of other studies. 

(Henry Gleitman and Joseph J. Greenbaum, “Attitudes and Personality Pat- 
terns of Hungarian Refugees,’ PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY, Vol. 
25, No. 3, Fall, 1961, pp. 351-365.) 


COALITION THEORY TESTED 
(Mr. Gamson’s theory was summarized in the previous issue of 
BACKGROUND, ed.) 

In a test of a theory of coalition formation, 24 five-man groups played a 
series of political convention “games” in which the principle action consisted 
of a series of bargaining sessions aimed at forming winning coalitions. The 
theory was generally successful in predicting the initial choices of those 
players who were members of the predicted winning coalition. But the 
theory was not successful in predicting the initial choices of those players who 
were not members of the predicted winning coalition. It was found that 
the subjects in this game frequently preferred simpler to more complex stra- 
tegies, e.g. those which took only one step for successful completion to those 
which required two steps. These new findings can be incorporated into a 
more fully-developed theory of coalition formation. 

(William A. Gamson, “Experimental Test of a Theory of Coalition Forma- 
tion,” AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, Vol. 26, No. 4, August, 
1961, pp. 565-575.) 


LANGUAGE CHOICE INDEX TO ALIEN ADJUSTMENT 

Using the situation of Israel as an illustrative example, the author dis- 
cusses some of the situational and psychological factors which help deter- 
mine the language that immigrants will use in their new environment. Such 
factors as whether the situation is public or private, the level of frustration 
and tension, the reference groups of the person, etc. all have an important 
bearing on the choice of language. The new immigrant, due to his marginal 
position, seems to go through a period of overconformity as he tries desper- 
ately to use the official language in all situations. Language thus becomes 
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a symbol of group belongingness. After that comes a period of vacillation 
when the individual feels uncomfortable in the foreign language. This in turn 
may lead to retreat and withdrawal. Where both faulty grammar in the new 
language and use of the old one are tolerated as in Israel, the individual is 
usually able to adjust by using the official language in social situations where 
demanded and by relying upon his own language in order to bolster his self- 
confidence. It is suggested that the choice of language may serve as a be- 
havioral index of group preferences and social adjustment in a foreign society. 
(Simon N. Herman, “Explorations in the Social Psychology of Language 
Choice,” HUMAN RELATIONS, Vol. 14, No. 2, 1961, pp. 149-64.) 


INDIVIDUALISM AND COLLECTIVISM COMPATIBLE 

The authors assumed that libertarian and equalitarian systems are not 
only compatible with each other but are also interdependent (i.e. mutually 
strengthening.) They believe that the recognition of the interdependence 
of these two political-economic systems is a means for reducing international 
tension. 


A group of 74 psychology students were given questionnaires in which 

they were required to attempt to link libertarianism with its emphasis upon 
the individual and equalitarianism which borders closer to collectivism. The 
personality variable of open-mindedness was then measured and a positive 
correlation was found between this variable and the ability to view the prin- 
ciple features of equalitarianism and libertarianism as compatible and inter- 
dependent. 
(Salvator V. Zagona and William J. MacKinnon, “Open-Mindedness and 
Hypotheses of Interdependence Between Libertarian and Equalitarian Pro- 
cesses,” JOURNAL OF PSCHOLOGY, Vol. 52, October, 1961, pp. 347- 
61.) 


REQUIREMENTS OF BALANCE OF TERROR 

The basic thesis of this article is that “an orientation to the other’s wel- 
fare, as well as to one’s own, is a basic prerequisite to a peace sustained by 
mutual confidence rather than by mutual terror.” Distrust among nations 
impedes that stability of the deterrent system. 


The following minimal requirements of a stable balance of terror were 
noted: (1) the mutual invulnerability of nuclear weapons systems; (2) the 
mutual vulnerability of civilian populations; (3) rational, responsible con- 
trol over the use of weapon systems, including the ability to prevent acci- 
dent or misunderstanding ; (4) an unnervous self-confidence in the face of po- 
tential attack; (5) the threat of retaliation is credible to the potential at- 
tacker; (6) the therat is unprovocative; (7) the potential attacker is neither 
masochistic nor irrational; and (8) the attacker can be correctly identified. 
(Morton Deutsch, “Some Considerations Relevant to National Policy,” 
JOURNAL OF SOCIAL ISSUES, Vol. 17, No. 3, pp. 57-68.) 


HOSTILITY DISTORTS IMAGE 

Four groups of 20 college men were evaluated for accuracy of judgments 
of their fraternity brothers. It was found that the hostile men, regardless 
of how insightful they might have been, tended to be the least accurate in 
their judgments. Insight is not enough to remove perceptual distortion due 
to hostility. The study would seem to indicate that our image of the enemy 
is often distorted due to our hostility toward him. 
(Bernard I. Murstein, “The Effect of Amount of Possession of the Trait of 
Hostility on Accuracy of Perception of Hostility in Others,” JOURNAL OF 
ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, Vol. 57, No. 2, pp. 216-20.) 
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FEAR, ANXIETY EVOKE OPPOSITE RESPONSES 

Seventy-two subjects were randomly assigned to four experimental treat- 
ments in which low and high levels of fear and anxiety were manipulated. 
The results show that, while the desire to affiliate increases as fear increases, 
the opposite is true for anxiety; as anxiety increases the desire to affiliate 
decreases. 
(Irving Sarnoff and Philip G. Zimbardo, “Anxiety, Fear, and Social Affilia- 
tion,” JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, Vol. 
57, No. 2, March 1961, pp. 356-63.) 


PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL CONFLICT 

The author discusses various psychological theories related to social 
conflict among nations and peoples. He argues that the level of aggressive 
drive or hostility is not an important consideration in major social conflicts. 
Rather it is perception which is the crucial variable. Psychological pheno- 
mena contributing to rigidity and distortion of preception are discussed. 
Evidence is cited for the generalization hypothesis which holds that indivi- 
duals tend to generalize from perceptions of persons to a percept of the na- 
tion as a person. For example, those who report aggressive behavior toward 
their fellows also endorse aggressive policies toward other nations. Those 
reporting generally cooperative behaviour endorse less aggressive policies. 
The latency hypothesis, which holds that hostility may be repressed with 
regard to persons near at hand, but expressed toward foreign groups or 
nations, also found some support. 

In terms of recommendations, Stagner sees no future in the proposal, 
offered in all seriousness by some psychoanalysts, that government leaders 
ought to be analyzed. Nor does he see any value in communications which 
focus on the horrors of atomic war. The solution is in diluting sovereignty 
by building up groups and institutions of a supernational character. 


(Ross Stagner, “Personality Dynamics and Social Conflicts,” JOURNAL 
OF SOCIAL ISSUES, Vol. 17, No. 3, 1961, pp. 28-44.) 


FRUSTRATION, ANXIETY AND AGGRESSION 

The results of this study suggest that both the number of aggressive 
acts and the vigor with which aggressive behavior is carried out may be reli- 
able indicators of hostile motivation. Frustration-aggression theorists main- 
tain that overt hostility is inhibited by threat of punishment for aggression, 
but since inhibitng hostility is frustrating in itself, the blocking of the hostile 
behavior only further increases the strength of the instigation to aggression. 
Several studies have suggested that high levels of aggressive drive can be 
anxiety arousing, but the experiment reported in this article provides further 
evidence in support of the contention that anxitey results in reduced manifes- 
tation of overt hostility. 
(Jack E. Hokanson, “The Effects of Frustration and Anxiety on Overt 
Aggression,” JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL PSYCHOL- 
OGY, Vol. 57, No. 2, March 1961, pp. 346-51.) 


ANALYSIS OF USSR ECONOMIC GROWTH 

Explanations of Soviet economic growth as due to the advantages of a 
“beginner” borrowing techniques from the more advanced nations overlook 
the fact that several other Western and non-western nations that were or are 
at about the same technological level as Russia and have also “borrowed” 
do not show the same rates of growth. 

Soviet economic growth figures have certain built-in statistical advan- 
tages: (1) Measurements in terms of “market-bound activities” show added 
value when such useful economic functions as bread-making by the Russian 
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housewife in the ’20s and ’30s become economic growth after the housewife 
deserts the kitchen and works for wages in the bakery. (2) Soviet produc- 
tion figures loom larger than the American because their car ital investment 
shows up as a net increase, whereas a larger proportion o. JS investment 
goes for replacement of worn-out equipment. (3) Because of over-all short- 
ages, any investment in Soviet production is automatically listed as an in- 
crease in G.N.P. In a sense, the Soviet planner “cannot do wrong” because 
there is a demand for everything and he can set his own price which is added 
into the G.N.P. 

Beyond these statistical advantages, other factors help to account for the 
higher Soviet rate of growth: (1) Russian labor and management are highly 
motivated by a “catch up with the US” ideology. (2) Inventions, informa- 
tion, and plans in the USSR and its satellites are freely shared with other 
enterprises in the system. In contrast, patent restrictions and business secre- 
cy in the West result in costly duplication and wasted effort in research. (3) 
In addition to material incentives to labor and management, the Russians 
make great use of “moral and social incentives, conferring recognition and 
distinction for effort.” (4) Piece work and shift work are used more in the 
Soviet than in the West. (5) While the Soviet Union labors to increase 
agricultural output, the US labors in the opposite direction. (6) The only 
education being pushed in Russia is technical—the type most useful for in- 
creasing the G.N.P. (7) The vast increase in production of services, instead, 
of goods, in the US slows up the rate of growth of the American G.N.P, 
because this tertiary sector of the economy always shows a slower growth 
in productivity than secondary or primary industry. (8) The Communists 
make much greater use of women’s contribution to the market-bound national 
effort. 

In order to show economic growth at the rate of the USSR, the US 
would need to magnify its present investments far out of proportion to im- 
mediate demand. “The dilemma facing the West arises then from the fact 
that the western opulence does not endear the West to the undeveloped (and 
uncommitted) nations, who rather may be presumed to be strongly attracted 
to him who shows faster rates of growth. Thus we may be forced into lower 
consumption and greater sacrifices merely to prove ourselves and our system 
to the uncommitted nations.” 

(K. Bieda, “Professor Hansen and the Economics of the Soviet Challenge,” 
THE ECONOMIC RECORD (Melbuorne), Vol. 37, No. 78, June, 1961, 
pp. 157-170.) 
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